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CAN BE RIDDEN FASTER AND FARTHER 
WITH LESS EXERTION THAN ANY /IACHINE 
ON THE AMERICAN MARKET____-4 
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Best for Business. Best for Health. Best for Pleasure. 


UP TO DATE IN EVERY DETAIL. 
FIVE STYLES. WEIGHTS LIGHT. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Factory and Main Office, Halsted and Lake Sts. 


Eastern Granch, 97-99 Reade Street, New York. 
Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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During the coming year (1895) Godey’s Magazine will be published 
on the 23d of the preceding month. On that date it will be for sale on all 
news-stands in the United States, and subscribers will receive it at the same 
time. If the 23d falls on Sunday, the Magazine will be issued on the 22d. 

The February number of Godey’s Magazine will contain an article 
on the Munger Collection of Paintings, with eighteen superb illustrations; 
an article on Russian Nihilism of to-day; a continuance of the series Fair 
Women, with twenty beautiful portraits; short stories, travels, poems, and 
the whole beautifully illustrated by the best artists of the day. 

Godey’s Fashions, which have successfully represented the different 
changes in the styles of women’s costumes for sixty-four years, will not only 
maintain, but will surpass, their reputation in this number, special artists — 
having been obtained to make this feature of the magazine the best of any 
periodical published. 

The subscription price. is one dollar per year, payable in advance, 
including postage to any part of the United States, Mexico, and Canada. 
Foreign postage, 72 cents a year. Send for our special rates to agents, and 


for clubs of five or ten. 


The Godey Company, 


32 and 34 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Los Angeles, San Francisco Southern California Points. 


THIS IS THE 


“TRUE SOUTHERN ROUTE.” 


Traversing a Country Clothed in Perpetual Sunshine and Rich with the Odor 
of Fruits and Flowers. 
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Greatly Reduced Rates now in Effect, “ala plang oath A 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, WECK,“ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


UICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6O0LUTION 
s e = 
2 "MODE 2 


se e 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR . * e 
s bd bd DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but sureiy, and you will be surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to me Gn preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FA it. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. — ODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLY Is.— 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life ad yy wy of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to theskin. Young Qn who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
2 to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage pase, (securely sealed 
from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence gacredly private. Postage stamps received the same-as 
> cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 
LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A. 
ne : MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery.~@@ 


We OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INUURY. EVERY. BOTTLE GUARANTEED 
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It can be adjusted to any fosition, and changed at will 
by the occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious 
ease and comfort. It is built of oak, polished antique 
finish, with beautifully grained three-ply veneer back, 
The seat, head and foot rests are upholstered with silk 
plush in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue 
or olive, as desired. It is very strong and perfectly 
simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. ‘id: 
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@neme OATMEAL TOILET So,” as, 
Pos ere TOILET Soap, ® 3 fut OF Get ™ Grans. $2009 














DAYS BEFORE BILL IS DUE, 


After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. All middlemen’s profits are returned to you in 
valuable rremiums, so well bought as to save you half the regular retail prices. The Larkin plan saves 
you half ..1e cost. The manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every middleman adds COST. The publishers 
of this paper know that every claim is sustained by the facts, 


ORDE TO-DAY, We do not ask you to remit in advance. We merely ask tosend you a CHAIR and 
Combination box, and if after 30 oy ol trial you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill—$ 10.00, But if 
you are not, no charge will be made for what you have used, and we will take the goods away at our Own 
expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 

Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the 7 of the house, and shipment same day order is 
received. The publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the 
box or CHAIR does not prove all expected, Booklet illustrating ten other premiums free upon application, 
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The illustrations in this number of Godey’s Magazine are printed on plates made by Straeffer & 
Siedenburg, 465 Pearl Street, New York. 
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‘‘ The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 
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iigntest touch, which means least fatigue. 
With fewer parts than others, attains more ends. 
The material and workmanship insure dura- 


bility. 
Adopted by the United States War Department. 


FREE; Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimonials 


from leading concerns. 


DENSMMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 


202 Broadway, N. Y. 








The 


Menorah Monthly 


DEVOTED TO 


JEWISH INTERESTS, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


The ONLY Jewish Monthly Published in America and 
England, and the Official Organ of the Inde- 
pendent Order B'ne B'rith. 


Opinions of the Press: 
“THe MenoraH MonruLy keeps the even tenor of its way a8 
a high exponent of Hebrew thought.”—JN. Y. Press. 
“It is edited with eminent ability.’’"— Boston Herald. 
*“*Tue MENORAH shows wise and kindly theological liberality.” 
—Brookiyn Daily Eagle, 
“That wise Hebrew periodical.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


. . | . . 
“* Its articles are instructive and the seledjgns are interesting.” 
—/Jewish Messenger. 


“Its articles are on timely subjects treated with admirable force 
and skill.’""—A merican Hebrew, 


Subscription : 
$3.00 Per Annum for U. S. and Canada. 
$3.50 for Foreign Countries. 


G2 Our October and November special numbers will be giv@ 
as premiums with all subscriptions commencing now, 





MENORAH PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Temple Court, New York. 
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PERFECT HEALTH 


Insured by the Use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


“For eight years, Y was, most of the time, 
@ great sufferer from Constipation, Kidney 
Trouble, and Indigestion, so that my consti- 
tution seemed to be completely broken down. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
took nearly seven bottles, with such excellent 
results that my stomach, bowels, and kidneys 
“are in perfect condition and, in all their func- 
tions, as regular as clock-work. At the time 
I began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, my weight 
was only 129 pounds; I now can brag of 150 
pounds, and was never in so good health. If 
you egtiid have seen me before and again 
after using you would want me for a travel- 
ing-adyertisement. I swear by Ayer’s, and 
believe this preparation to be the best in the 


yw : - x 
AYERS. . 
SARSAPARILLA market to-day.”—S. P. SMITH, 312 Poplar st., 

Towanda, Pa, 


“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for general debility, and, as a blood-purifier, find it 
does expressly as is claimed for it. I consider it unsurpassed as a cleanser of the 
blood.”—§. J. ADAMS, Ezzell, Texas. 


Has Cured Others, Willi Cure You 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


1844-1895 
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To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 


THE THIRTEEN WEEKLY ISSUES OF THE LIVING AGE, forming the last quarterly volume 
of 1894, (Oct., Nov. and Dec.) and A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO GODEY’S MAGAZINE. 








THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 
odical. It presents in convenient form acompilation of the world’s choicest liter- 
ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 


Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 

Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 per year, free of postage. 


Rates for clubbing THE Living AGE with more than one other periodical will be sent on appli- 


cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston- 
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Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 
now, as it enters its 52d year, it still! maintains the high standard 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 


OBSERVE! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large yolumes filled with the ripest thought of 
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PRIVATE PICTURE GALLERIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
III. 


SOME NOTES ON THE 


CHICAGO, 


PICTURES IN 


THE 
ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS DIRECT FROM PAINTINGS. 


COLLECTION OF MR. A. A. MUNGER, OF 


By W. A. Cooper. 


collection have been reproduced 

by Goupil, Braun, or Hanf- 
staengl, the most notable being ‘‘ The 
Vidette,” by Meissonier ; ‘* The Wrest- 
ler’s Challenge,” by Munkacsy, and 
“The Piece in Danger,” by De Neu- 
ville; so that the present article affords 
the first opportunity for the general 
public of this country to gain an idea 
of the beauties of Mr. Munger’s gallery. 
Chicago has for some time profited by 
the kindness of the owner, only to a 
much greater and more complete extent 
because the collection, or the greater 
part of it—some sixty pictures— has 
been loaned for more than two years to 
the Art Institute, and the largest room 
in their new building has been assigned 
to its display. 

As this institution has a large art 
school under its direction, and as ad- 
mission to the galleries and the museum 
is for the mostepart free, some idea may 
be had of the world of good, in an ed- 
ucational way, which this magnificent 
collection must have on a community. 

Mr. Munger’s collection, as exhibited 
in this large gallery, is very harmonious, 
asa whole. There are no bad pictures, 
and many are great paintings. <A few 
stand out as bright gems, and you carry 
them away in your heart as things to be 
treasured. 


\ VERY few of this really great 


Here is a Meissonier, with its wonder- 
ful atmosphere ; there ‘‘ A Summer 
Day in Holland Waters,” by Clays, full 
of color and brightness ; a Ziem, that 
carries you to sunny France ; an Isabey, 
that tells you of storms on the great 
deep ; a Fromentin, that pictures to 
you, as only this great Orientalist can, 
heroism on the field of battle. Nor- 
mande Piot brings you ** Love’s Mes- 
senger,” and Gabriel Max tells you of 
the ‘* First-Sorrow.” 

One Aittle gem , partic ularly attracts 
you, the «Dr t¢ Allah,” by Bargue, 
a pupit ae Wh® died from ab- 
solute want lhose, exquisite pro- 
ductions| wep Pprepated, but are 
now) worbh Rie welg it/in gold many 
times. “He-combined in his genius the 
finish and detail’ of Meissonier, with 
the breadth and light effects of Rem- 
brandt. He left but few pictures, and 
this collection is greatly enriched by 
this wonderfully bright’ little canvas, 
which gives tone and ‘quality to the gal- 
lery, even among so many maste rpieces. 
* Playing C hess,” by this artist, in Mrs. 
William H. Vanderbilt’s collection, is 
possibly richer in color, but cannot out- 
rival it in chiaroscuro, in depth of feel- 
ing, or in soul qualities of painting. 

The largest picture in this collection 
is by Bouguereau : ‘* The Bathers,” two 
nude figures, life-size ; one of the loveli- 


All rights reserved. 














4 PRIVATE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


est and purest nudes ever painted by this 
celebrated artist, and the first nude ever 
publicly exhibited in the Art Institute. 

Two of Mr. Munger’s pictures were 
at the World’s Fair: ‘‘ Springtime and 
Love,” by Michetti, in the loan collec- 
tion, was honored by a place beside the 
masterpiece of Fortuny, while ‘‘ The 
Judgment of Paris,” by Walter Mc- 
Ewen, was loaned to the artist and 
exhibited in the American Section. The 
painter has given a strange intrepreta- 
tion to the old classic story, in which 
Paris, son of Priam, King of ‘Troy, was 
called upon to decide which of the three 


ried out, and the moment selected is just 
before the fatal decision which, in the 
mythological tale, brought on the Tro- 
jan war. 

Walter McEwen is one of our young 
American artists who has risen rap- 
idly purely on his merit. This picture 
is masterly in lighting and broadly han- 
dled, and altogether is a charming com- 
position. 

** Feeding Time,” by that prince of 
sheep painters, Charles Emile Jacque, 
although a very small picture, is one of 
the best by this master. The light 
pours down in a perfect flood, and il- 














Coming from the Market.—By Meyer von Bremen 


goddesses, Juno, Minerva, and Venus, 
was the fairest ; the goddess Kris (Strife) 
having revengefully flung among them, 
at a feast to which she had not been in- 
vited, a golden apple of discord inscribed 
‘‘to the most beautiful.” Each tried 
to bribe the judge. Juno promised him 
wealth and dominion over Asia; Min- 
erva, military renown and wisdom ; Ve- 
nus, the fairest woman for his wife, 
namely Helen, wife of the Lacedzemo- 
nian king, Menelaus. Here the scene 
is changed from Greece to Brittany, 
and the personages from the ethereal 
goddesses to the quiet, homely peasants 
of France. The story is beautifully car- 


lumes every corner of the sheepfold. 
Unlike 'Troyon, he made free use of his 
pigments, and in this respect may be 
classed with Dupré. Jacque wasa close 
friend and lover of Millet, and it was at 
his home in Barbizon thats both Rousseau 
and Millet died. 

He was an excellent etcher, and made 
over four hundred plates, many of great 
merit. His love of animals led him to 
write a book on hens, and among his 
friends he was called the ‘‘ Raphael of 
Pigs.” 

He is one of the few who can paint 
animals and landscapes equally well, and, 
like Millet, he loved to picture them in 


















































Fleeing from the Flames.— By Adolphe Schreyer. 
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6 PRIVATE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


their lowly and rural environment. His 
skies are full of poetic feeling, and show, 
like all the Barbizon school, the influ- 
ence and teachings of Constable. 
Jacque has not exhibited since 1870, 
chiefly because his pictures are usu- 





no collection of the Barbizon school is 
complete without a specimen from the 
hand of Jacque, the last survivor of that 
brilliant group of painters, from Corot 
to Daubigny, who brought us so close 
to nature and left the world so much 





The Salutation.—By Henri Correnne. 


ally sold before leaving the easel, and 
during this period he has painted his 
best. 

Between 1845 and 1870 he received 
many medals and marks of distinction, 
including the Legion of Honor. Many 
of his pictures are in America, and 


brighter and better from having lived 
and worked in it. 
«The Order to Mount,” by Paul Leon 
Jazet. The war of 1870 developed a 
host of military painters, and Jazet is 
among those who were made famous 
side by side with De Neuviile, Detaille, 
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8 PRIVATE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


Berne-Bellecour, Dupray, Couturier, 
Sergent, Chaperon, Protais, and Me- 
dard. ‘These form a galaxy that has 
done much to soften the great blow 
which the war gave to France, and 
has inspired Frenchmen with a military 
spirit that nothing else could give. 





load, undisturbed by the imposing mil- 
itary excitement that so interests the 
older ones. 

“The Secret,” by C. Schweninger. 
This dainty decorative painting is one 
of the most pleasing subjects in the col- 
lection, and is very cleverly painted. 











Fair Rosamond.—By E. E. Semenowsky. 


Jazet is not so dramatic as any of the 
others we have mentioned, but is more 
spirituelle, and has great depth of feel- 
ing. ‘The Orderto Mount ” isa large 
canvas, very light and cheerful, and the 
touch of nature is beautifully shown in 
the good-bye at the door, and in the 
child’s intense interest in its precious 


Although he was born in Vienna and 
brought up in that school, under the 
training of his father, who was a good 
landscape and fresco painter of consid- 
erable ability, his pictures all savor of 
the Parisian school, and many of his 
subjects are of the Louis XIV. period. 
He has evidently studied Watteau, as 























A Summer Day in Holland Waters By P. T. Clays 


























10 PRIVATE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


some of his later and larger compositions 
have that painter’s feeling. ‘ The 
Secret” is a small panel on wood, very 
clear in tone, good in action, and very 
harmonious in coloring. 

‘Treasures of the Sea,” by Hans 
Makart. This prolific artist has but 
few equals in our day as a colorist, and 
is compared to Rubens, with his glow- 
ing colors and abundant fancies. This 
is one of the few pictures you cannot do 
justice to in black and white, nor can 
you describe it. The coloring is so rich 
one must see it to get any adequate idea 
of its great beauty. 

A pupil of Piloty, Makart has been 
highly honored all through Europe ; re- 
ceived the Grand Medal of Honor in 
1878, and in the same year the Legion 
of Honor. Emperor Francis Joseph in- 
vited him to Vienna in 1869, and had a 
grand studio built for him, and in 1876 
conferred on him the title of Professor. 
Ife was afterward the shining light in 
the Vienna Academy. 

Corot’s ‘‘ Before Sunrise.” Another 
surprise in nature reveals itself, for 
Corot’s deft hand has been at work— 
Corot, whom the poet calls ‘Thou 
painter of the essence of things.” Nat- 
ure, to him, was at her best in the early 
morn, and it was then he loved to com- 
mune with her. <A young artist at one 
time presumed to ask Corot, while 
sketching: ‘*Why do you leave out 
this? and why put in this and that 
not in the actual landscape ? Why put 
in this tree ?” 

** Do not tell,” he replied ; ‘* I put it 
there to please the birds.” 

ILow this shows the man whose whole 
heart and soul was in his work ! 

The picture in Mr. Munger’s collec- 
tion is of a landscape just before sun- 
rise. ‘The sun is below the horizon, but 
its reflection is here,and the sky is aglow, 
and all nature is astir. The figures in 
the boat have just pushed out from the 
shadow, and welcome the day, and are 
in perfect harmony with the picture. 

The artist thus describes the effect of 
this ** caressing light,” as he calls it, on 
the poetic soul of the painter. ‘A 
landscape painter’s day is delightful. 
He rises early, before sunrise, at three in 
the morning, and sits under a tree and 
watches and waits. There is not much 


to be seen at first. Everything has a 
sweet odor; everything trembles un- 
der the freshening breeze of the dawn. 
Bing! the sun gets clearer ; but he has 
not yet torn away the veil of gauze be- 
hind which lie the meadow, the valley, 
the hills on the horizon. Bing! bing! 
the first ray of the sun! .. . an- 
other ray! . .. At last you can see 
what you imagined at first. Bam! the 
sun has risen... . Bam! every- 
thing sparkles—shines! Everything is 
full of light—light, soft and caressing 
as yet. The backgrounds, with their 
simple contours and harmonious tone, 
are lost in the infinite sky through an 
atmosphere of azure and mist. The 
flowers lift up their heads. The birds 
fly here and there. . . . The round- 
ed willows seem to turn like wheels on 
the river’s edge, and the artist paints 
away.” 

“The Admiral in Port,” by Charles 
Edouard Delort. This delightful pict- 
ure, like all of Delort’s, whether mili- 
tary or naval, tells only of times of peace 
and the bright side in the life of the 
defenders of his country. He is one of 
the best genre painters in France. <A 
pupil of Gléyre and Géréme, he has 
won medalsin 1875 and 1882. His col- 
oring is pleasing, and is peculiarly his 
own. 

‘On the Hillside,” by Eugéne Ver- 
hoeckhoven. Verboeckhoven is known 
as one of the best of Belgian sheep 
painters. His first efforts attracted 
great attention. Born in 1799, he vis- 
ited England, Germany, and Italy, and 
was much improved by travel, finally 
settling in Brussels. ‘* On the Hillside” 
is beautiful in composition. The sheep 
are as carefully painted as a portrait, 
the landscape is in perfect harmony, and 
the whole picture is very realistic. 

This artist received the highest hon- 
ors given to any painter ; was a Che- 
valier of the Order of Leopold, decorat- 
ed with the Iron Cross and Legion of 
Honor medals, and made a member of 
the Royal Academies of Belgium, Ant- 
werp, and St. Petersburg. Ie died in 
1881. <A splendid example by him is 
in the Metropolitan Museum, in New 
York. 

* The Vidette,” by Meissonier. Jean 
Louis Meissonier, that master of finish 
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The Admiral 'n Port.— By Charles Delort, 
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and detail, was for many years the fore- 
most artist in the entire French school. 
He first became celebrated in minia- 
ture genre, and his works were little 
gems. ‘The Vidette” is a large pict- 
ure, for Meissonier, and is a marvel in 
breadth and color. It was painted in 
strong sunlight, out in the open air, 
and you can feel it. How grandly this 
horse is painted ! what expression and 
intelligence ! and how firmly the rider 
is seated! The landscape, although 
secondary, is very realistic, and the at- 
mospheric effect is marvellous. The sky 
is beautifully painted. The horse is 
not as finely painted nor so elaborately 
worked as most of Meissonier’s pictures, 
but it has the touch of a master’s hand. 
Meissonier has had all the honors of the 
Government heaped upon him, as well as 
three Grand Medals of Honor, at each of 
the Universal Expositions of 1855, 1867, 
and 1878, and the Legion of Honor in 
1846. 

Hlis ‘* Friedland, 1807,” painted to 
order for the late A. T’.. Stewart, and 
bought by Mr. Henry Hilton at the sale 
of the Stewart collection for $66,000, 
and presented by him to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, is one of the largest he ever 
painted, and is by many considered his 
best. ‘This picture, which the artist 
was fifteen years in painting, repre- 
sents Napoleon at the very height of 
his power. 

His ‘* 1814,” sold to M. Seecrétan for 
$70,000, is marvellously accurate as to 
historical details, and shows the Em- 
peror at the very ebb of his fortunes. 
It is told of Meissonier that he ob- 
tained the famous blue overcoat of the 
Emperor from the Museum, where it 
is carefully guarded, and had it repro- 
duced, and, to get the atmospheric ef- 
fect, he put it on, mounted a wooden 
horse, and painted before a mirror, on 
the roof of his studio, in a snow-storm. 

But he is better known by his small 
genre subjects, such as ‘* The Smoker,” 
owned by Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, of 
New York, and ‘* The Sign Painter,” 
in the Metropolitan Museum, a gift of 
the late Miss Wolf, and many others 
of his small gems, chiefly owned in 
America. 

“Cattle in the Meadow Lands,” by 
Emile van Marcke. Mr. Munger has 


one of the best Van Marckes in this 
country. One of this artist’s strongest 
characteristics is the value and harmony 
of color; and this picture is a mag- 
nificent example, from this standpoint. 
The cows are well posed as to outline 
and color, and the landscape is in perfect 
keeping, making a strong and effective 
picture. 

Van Marcke was Troyon’s most fa- 
vored pupil, and was better as a colorist, 
but lacked the poetry and feeling of his 
master. Ie received many medals, in- 
cluding the Legion of Honor in 1872 

‘The Queen of the Camp,” by G. 
Jacquet. A Parisian by birth, and a 
pupil of Bouguereau, this clever figure 
painter is well and favorably judged by 
the critics, and is very popular in Paris. 
‘The Queen of the Camp” is a large 
canvas, the figure being life-size and 
painted in a light key, charming as to 
pose and expression, and the satin dress 
is wonderfully realistic. 

«¢ A Summer Day in Holland Waters,” 
by Paul John Clays. ‘This is one of the 
brightest and best examples of this great 
Belgian artist’s works we have ever seen. 
It savors of the old Dutch masters, and 
is remarkably rich in color and effective. 

Born at Bruges, in 1819, he early went 
to Paris and studied with Gudin, but 
eventually settled in Brussels. 

His largest and best pictures, ‘‘ The 
Entrance of Queen Victoria into Os- 
tend,” and the ‘‘ Court Scenes in Flan- 
ders,” were exhibited at the Universal 
Exposition in Paris in 1855. He won 
medals in 1867 and 1878, and tie Legion 
of ILfonor in 1875. 

“The Grief of the Pasha,” by Jean 
Leon Géréme. This brilliant head of 
the Neo-gree school, and the first of 
Oriental painters, in 1849 exhibited his 
first’ picture in the Salon, and of him 
Gautier, the critic, then wrote : 

‘This year must be marked by a white 
stone, for a new painter is born to us, 
who is named Géréme. To-day I pre- 
sent him to you, to-morrow he will be 
celebrated.” 

This favorite pupil of Paul Delaroche 
has more than fulfilled the prophecy of 
M. Gautier. 

“The Grief of the Pasha” is a sub- 
lime work, most elaborate as to detail 
in the Eastern palace, but poetic in 
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showing the Pasha’s grief. The picture 
isa large one, and, like most of Géréme’s 
works, seems to improve each year. 

In 1847 he received a medal on his 

' first picture, and the Government bought 

itin 1855. Ile wasadmitted to the Le- 
gion of Honor, and out of eight Grand 
Medals given to French painters Gé- 
rome has received three. 

Many of his best pictures are owned 
in America, 

‘In the Harvest Field,” by Julien 
Dupré. As in most of this brilliant ar- 


tist’s work, his subjects are from the 
peasant class. They seem a higher type 
than Millet’s, and have not that worn- 
out, degraded look. There is buoyancy 
and gladness in this harvester. The 
scene is in the sunlight, and how bright 
and jovous it is! The bright golden 
grain against the blue sky is very effect- 
ive and harmonious, and a splendid ide: 
of motion is given to the figure. Du- 
pré was a pupil of Pils, Lehmann, and 
Langée, and ranks high as a landscape 
and genre painter. 


* ‘‘ Fair Rosamond,” by E. E. Semen- 
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owsky. This picture has a dash about 
it peculiar to this artist. The pose is 
very graceful, and the general tone won- 
drously soft. The indescribable green- 
ish color of the hat pervades the whole 
picture. The flesh is strongly painted 
for so small a piece of work. This he 
does not get from his teacher, Van Beers; 
his technique is his own. He was the 
gifted and favorite pupil of Jan Van 
Beers, and has many friends in America. 

“Fleeing from the Flames,” by 
Adolph Schreyer. This grand picture 








The Judgment of Paris.—By Walter McEwen. 


is characteristic of Schreyer, who has 
painted the horse in every conceivable 
manner. What great action this pict- 
ure shows! The coloring is perfect, 
and very warm as to tone. 

This artist belonged to a distin- 
guished family, and enjoved the advan- 
tages of a good education. Born in 
1828, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, he 
fought in the Crimea, and understands 
the horse thoroughly, so that he has no 
rival in painting such scenes as “ Flee- 
ing from the Flames,” where violent ac- 
tion is displayed. He has medals from 
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The Order to Mount.—By P. Jazet. 
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In the Harvest Field.—By Julien Dupre. 
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Paris, and many distinctions from all’ 


the leading academies of the world. 

** Love’s Messenger,” by Normande 
Piot. This very clever artist was the 
favorite pupil of M. Picot, and this 
beautiful conception of Love pictured 
by a white dove, the symbol of purity, 
is one of the sweetest paintings in Mr. 
Munger’s collection. 

“The Salutation,” by Henri Cor- 
renne. This is on wood, very strongly 
painted, and colored after the Spanish 
school. The artist is particularly good 
in figure subjects, and paints in that free 
manner that is refreshing. He received 
a Medal of Honor in 1859 and in 1863. 

The collection abounds in figure and 
genre subjects, and Mr. Munger’s taste, 








On the Hillside —By Eugene Verboeckhoven. 


like that of the majority of our young 
collectors of the modern school, is de- 
cidedly in that direction. What land- 
scape and animal pictures he has, how- 
ever, are glorious examples of the 
different schools they represent. 

The naturalistic or new French 
school is better shown than any others, 
proving the growing tendencies of our 
art-loving people to the simple and real 
in dealing with nature, as against the 
ideal and impossible. Of this school 
Constable was the undoubted head and 
founder, and from the seeds sown in 
Paris, in 1824, by an exhibition of 
paintings of the great English artists, 
sprung up the group of men that 
formed the Barbizon or naturalistic 
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The Forture Teller.—By C. Detti. 
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school. It was slow work for that little 
band, who struggled hard before they 
were recognized by the critics or the 
Salon, and finally by the public. 

Our own great artist, William Morris 
Hunt, was one of the first to admire 
Millet and fully appreciate his art, and 
to encourage him by buying his pictures. 
His absolute devotion inspired Millet as 
nothing else could or did, for at that 
time he was not understood or appre- 
ciated by his own countrymen. Mr. 
Hunt brought a good collection of Mil- 
Jet’s works to this country, but they 


Rousseau to Barbizon, and it was in 
this vicinity (Fontainebleau) that his 
choicest pictures were painted. 

Mr. Munger has good examples of 
three of the Barbizon artists, Corot, 
Troyon, and Jacque, and they are of 
sufficient importance to not only hold 
their own when so many masterpieces 
of figure painters predominate, but to 
awaken a love, or rather an apprecia- 
tion, of nature that the old classic 
painters were unable to do. 

There is also a splendid little picture 
by Rosa Bonheur, that ‘* honored mas- 

















Cattle in the Meadow Lands.—By Emile van Marcke, 


were unfortunately lost by the great fire 
in Boston. 

It was the same with Corot, Troyon, 
Daubigny, Diaz, Dupré, Jacque, and 
Rousseau. Their pictures were revela- 
tions, and needed to be interpreted, and 
the established school would have none 
of them. 

Rousseau suffered the most, for both 
the subjects he painted for the Salon 
were refused, Bedault, the President 
of the Academy, advising against their 
admission because *‘ he could not un- 
derstand modern painting.” This drove 


ter,” as she is called by M. Jules Clar- 
etie, theart critic, the greatest woman- 
painter of animals in the world. One 
of her masterpieces, ‘‘ The Horse Fair,” 
is now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
having been presented by Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, who purchased it at A. T. 
Stewart’s sale for $53,500. Her other 
large canvas, considered by many her 
greatest production, ‘‘ Ploughing in the 
Nivernais,” is owned by the French 
Government, and is hung in the Lux- 
embourg : four yoke of oxen, rich and 
varied as to color, are ploughing in a 


























Love's Messenger.— By Normande Prot. 
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bright autumn sunlight, under the 
brightest of blue skies. It is very 
popular with Americans, as are all of 
Rosa Bonheur’s. 

Of landscape and figure subjects, 
<‘rustic genre,” as they are called, 





<The Song of the Lark,” one of the 
Henry Field collection, which will be 
remembered as hiving been in the loan 
collection at the Fair in 1893, isa much 
more pretentious painting, both in size 
and action, but it does not touch the 











The Gr ef of the Pasha —Jean Leon Gerome. 


Gustave Courbet and Jules Bréton have 
splendid examples. The latter is rep- 
resented by a very small canvas, the 
simple figure of a woman standing and 
looking out to sea. It is in a quiet, 
low key of inexpressible sadness ; and, 
as in all of this artist’s pictures, the 
landscape is in perfect harmony with 
the figure, and full of poetic feeling. 


heart as does this little gem, ‘‘ By the 
Sea.” 

His ‘* Last Communion ” was bought 
at the Morgan sale, in 1886, for $45,000, 
and is now owned by Mr. Donald Smith, 
of Montreal. This is considered his 
greatest work. 

But Jules Bréton painted so many 
good paintings, among them ‘ Even- 

















Before Sunrise.— By Jean Baptiste Corot, 
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ing,” “*The Weed .Gatherers,” ‘‘ The 
Gleaners,”’and **’The Last Ray,” that, 
like Millet, he will be remembered for 
the poetic touch”he gave his humble 
subjects rather than for any particular 
painting, 

Although Gustave Courbet painted 
landscape marine and landscape genre 
equally well, the latter is considered his 
most important work. The picture in 
Mr. Munger’s collection is, however, an 
Alpine scene, wonderfully realistic, rich 
in color, and, on the whole, of great mer- 
it. Courbet wascalled the father or chief 
of the realistic school, and has been un- 
usually honored by the French Govern- 
ment, which bought no less than seven 
of his more important pictures in 1881, 
four years after his death. 

During the:Commune, in 1871, he 
took an active part, and was the sup- 
posed leader in destroying the Column 
Vendéme, for which he suffered im- 
prisonment and exclusion from the 
Salon. From this he never recovered. 
Ife refused the Legion of Honor. 

Military pictures are represented in 
this collection by the two leading paint- 
ers of France, Detaille and De Neuville. 
“The Piece in Danger,” by the last- 
named artist, who loved to paint men 
and horses in the heat of action, is one 
of the best examples of the kind in this 


eountry. De Neuville took an active 


dart in the Franco-Prussian war, and 
all of his studies were made on the field, 
and are masterly in drawing and action. 
Ile was a Frenchman through and 
through, and seldom painted the Ger- 


mans as victorious; but when defeat was 
inevitable he showed the heroism of 
the French soldiers, as in the picture 
of ‘**The Last Cartridge,” where the 
wounded soldier is supported against a 
yall to fire his last shot. 

Detaille and he painted very much 
alike. They were stanch friends, and 
together painted the greatest of all 
panoramas, the ‘‘ Battle of Cham- 
pigny.” Detaille painted more like 
Meissonier ; De Neuville like Dupray, 
or Berne-Bellecour. One was great in 
repose, the other in action, but both 
painted for France with all the enthu- 
siasm of young recruits. 

In ** The Bivouac before Le Bour- 
get,” one of De Neuville’s best paint- 
ings, all the pictures are portraits. It 
is in the Vanderbilt gallery. 

Of marines, ‘‘'The Tempest,” by Isa- 
bey, and ** French Fishing Boats,” by 
Gudin, are both pictures of great merit. 
Isabey’s works are better represented in 
the museums of France than those of 
any other artist of his class. ‘* The 
Tempest” is a small picture on wood, 
charmingly painted, both in water and 
sky, and represents a storm on the coast. 

Mr. Munger has a couple of old mas- 
ters, one, a little example of the Dutch 
school, a landscape, by Van Cross, and 
« Dutch interior by Zorg, a pupil of 
David Teniers, the younger. ‘‘ A Moon- 
light in Sweden,” by Wahlberg, and 
a ‘*Summer Day in Holland Waters,” 
by Clays, which we have spoken of be- 
fore, comprise the landscapes in this ex- 
ceedingly good collection. 











Treasures of the Sea.—By Hens Makart. 
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The Vidette.—By Jean Louis Meissonier. 
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In the gymnasium. 


CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT. 


reads about the United States 
Military Academy at West Point 
knows little of the joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears, which crowd into the 
cadet’s life while he is receiving in- 
struction at that famous institution. 


- | “ITE average citizen who hears and 








Making fascines. 


The dazzling dress parades, the guard 
mounts, the drills, so entertaining to 
visitors, form but a very small part of a 
vadet’s duties. ‘The brilliant hops and 
serenades give but a faint idea of his 
amusements. Beneath the glittering 
surface presented to the casual observer 
lies the inner life, guarded 
Pee as carefully from public view 
we as the fair face of a Moslem 
maiden. Within the sacred 
precincts of barracks all is 
unveiled, and unbounded 
confidence, without a trace 
of secrecy, reigns throughout 
the corps. Once a year the 
remnant of more than a hun- 
dred lads who, full of hope 
and ambition, four years pre- 
vious started like a small 
army on a promising cam- 
paign are graduated, and 
enter, as officers, the service 
of the United States. Fully 
fifty per cent. of those who 
enter the Academy fall by 
the wayside and never receive 
diplomas. 

The appointment of ca- 
ets is vested in Members of 
Congress and the President 
of the United States. Each 
congressional district 1s 
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entitled to one appointment once in 
four years, and the President may 
appoint ten annually. An alternate 
is also appointed, so that in case of 
failure from physical or other causes 
the representation of the district may 
not be entirely lost. Sometimes both 
candidate and alternate fail to make 
the percentage required by the Academic 
Board. Of those who receive appoint- 
ments and present themselves at West 
Point or other military posts for pre- 
liminary examinations not half enter the 


on record where, on account of demer- 
its or deficiency in discipline, men who 
were almost at the goal have been dis- 
charged without receiving diplomas. 
The moral influence of a course at the 
Academy bears strongly on the cadet’s 
character, and remains his guiding star 
through life. The atmosphere of truth 
and honor through which he passes has 
a lasting influence. The youth who 
comes from the backwoods of distant 
States, from the farm or theshop, speed- 
ily acquires the manners of a gentleman, 














Guard mount. 


Academy, while from thirty to fifty per 
cent. of those who do succeed in gain- 
ing admission fail to go higher than the 
fourth, or plebe, class, and either resign 
or are discharged at the semi-annual ex- 
aminations, which take place in January 
andJune. From five to ten per cent. of 
the third class decide that a military life 
is unsuitable to their tastes, and about 
two per cent. of the second class often 
find it convenient to resign before ex- 
amination. The first class, as a whole, 
is usually graduated, but there are cases 


and after graduating from West Point 
is welcomed into the highest and most 
exclusive society. 

The daily duties of a cadet are many 
and various. Reveille sounds at 5:30 in 
summer, half an hour later in winter. 
Roll call follows in ten minutes, and all 
return to fold up their bedding and ‘ po- 
lice” their rooms. ‘Two cadets usually 
occupya room. ‘Their beds are divided 
by a partition, at the foot of which is : 
small washstand with basins and water 
pails, A looking-glass, two small tables, 
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a gun rack, and aclothes press comprise 
the rest of the furniture : no curtains or 
ornaments of any kind are permitted in 
rooms. Strict cleanliness and military 
simplicity is the object aimed at and 
attained. After putting the rooms in 
order and ranging the numerous pairs 
of shoes underneath the beds the beating 
of small drums calls the lads to break- 
faust. After breakfast comes guard 
mount, a very formal and noisy feature 
of every military post. When the guard 
is changed the cadets form in detach- 
ments on the area, and the class rolls are 
called. ‘The officer of the day receives 
the section officers’ reports, which he in 
turn transmits to the officer in charge, 
and then the order ‘* March off to your 
sections” is given. From 9 A.M. un- 
til 4 p. M., with the exception of one 
hour for dinner, the cadets are ‘ called 
to quarters” and constantly engaged 
either at study or recitation. Since 
the old academic building was re- 
moved to give place to the present 
magnificent structure sections meet in 
different rooms throughout the various 
buildings. During the winter months 
there is ‘‘ release from quarters ” after 
4 p.M., and the cadets are at liberty 





Typical cadet quarters, 


to amuse themselves or go visiting until 
recall sounds for supper. At other sea- 
sons drills and exercises in the schools 
of the soldier, trooper, etc., are given on 
the plains from 4 to 5:30 P. M. 

When candidates are first admitted to 
the Military Academy they are likely 
to be disappointed at their reception. 
Many of the lads have been petted dar- 
lings of loving mothers and fond sisters. 
Lolling indolently around headquarters, 
waiting to report, they have seen mild- 
mannered cadets respectfully salute offi- 
cers almost a quarter of amile away. It 
is all bosh, that talk of hazing and jump- 
ing plebes! At last their turn comes to 
hold private conversation with the tall, 
soldierly-looking adjutant who sits be- 
hind his desk and peers rather severely 
across his glasses at the new arrivals. 
When the documents which form a min- 
iature mountain on the desk are finally 
disposed of, the candidates state their 
business, and are quickly turned over to 
the tender mercies of a brand-new cor- 
poral, usually still damp from the effects 
of a ducking in the gymnasium tank, 
which was given him as a sort of con- 
gratulation by hisclassmates for his new 
honors and chevrons. ‘lhe memory of 
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Entertaining visitors, 


his own appearance one year previous 
tells him how new arrivals should be in- 
itiated into the first degree of cadet life. 

The candidates, henceforth to be 
known as ‘‘ plebes,” are formed in line 
and marched off to the lonely part of bar- 
racks where fourth class men always live. 
Many times during this march the new 
soldiers are admonished with ‘‘ Step out, 
there, Mr. Dojohn;” ‘‘What do you 
mean by slouching that way, Mr. What’s- 
your-name ?” «* Hold up your head, sir;” 
** Close up, there, Mr. Dumbjohn.” At 
last they reach barracks,'and are soon the 
centre of an admiring band of gray-coated 
lads who ply them with all sorts of non- 
sensical questions. 

The new arrivals soon discover that 
their friends were mistaken in thinking 
them clever, and before they enter their 
rooms the conviction is forced upon 
them that they are the most insignificant 
mortals on the face of the earth, and that 
the smartest military men in existence 
are third class men. 

The fourth class spend one hour 
daily in the gymnasium, practising ath- 
letics and drilling in the use of the 
sword, bayonet, and sabre. Here they 


receive their first lessons in horseman- 
ship, not on fiery, untamed steeds, but 
on headless wooden chargers. The 
young plebe receives a thorough train- 
ing in an elaborate and detailed sys- 
tem of what is called ‘‘ free exercises.” 
These acquaint him with the best means 
of using his muscular force to the 
greatest possible advantage, and in this 
way he learns to use his muscles and 
control them under all conditions and 
circumstances. The gymnasium horses 
are of various sizes, some being much 
taller than the tallest horses in the cav- 
alry stables. It must not be supposed 
that the riding of these quiet animals 
is attended without any great danger 
or difficulty. On the contrary, some of 
the worst falls experienced by a cadet 
during his stay at the Military Acade- 
my have been received while trying to 
mount or turn a somersault over these 
improvised chargers. 

At the end of plebe year these 
horseback exercises in the gymnasium 
cease, and the third class man, booted 
and spurred, marches to the riding- 
hall for the remainder of the course. 
What a proud day this is for him! 
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It reminds him of his importance as a 
yearling, and he looks down with a 
sort of pitying contempt on the timid 
slebe who succeeds him. Formerly 
it was the practice to have a row of 
horses, without saddles or blankets, lined 
up in the tan-barked riding-hall, and the 
vearlings were mounted without any pre- 
liminaries. After walking once around 
the hail the order ‘‘ Trot!” was given, 
and fully half the class would be ‘* tan- 
barked.” This proved great amusement 
for the spectators who thronged the 
galleries, but the climax was not usually 
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instruction is also changed. No more 
bareback, tricky horses, with deviltry 
dancing out of their eyes, stand ready 
to receive the timorous yearlings. 
They find, instead, quiet, well-trained 
steeds, fully caparisoned, blanketed ,sad- 
dled, and curbed, and are thoroughly 
instructed in holding the reins and 
mounting before being permitted to ride. 
The lads are then taught to ride with 
crossed stirrups, after which the saddle 
is entirely removed and they must hang 
on to a blanket. This also is taken 
away in a few days, and bareback rid- 




















Mechanical manceuvres. 


reached until the command ‘¢ — i 


when the well-trained horses rushed off 
at a furious pace, sometimes halting 
suddenly, which caused the trembling 
cadet to land on his head ten yards 
in front. Begrimed with perspiration 
and tan bark, he jumped up, if able, 
and chased his fleeing horse around 
the hall. Sometimes the lads sustained 


serious injuries, which caused the au- 
thorities to adopt a different system, and 
at the present time no spectators are 
allowed in the galleries while the third 
class are at practice. 


The method of 





ing begins. No saddle is again permit- 
ted until the following year, when an- 
other evolution has taken place, and the 
yearling enters the dignified ranks of 
second class men. 

The exhibitions of horsemanship dis- 
played in the riding-hall are truly 
marvellous: riding bareback and dis- 
mounting while the horse gallops along 
at a furious gait, the cadet meanwhile 
holding on to the horse’s mane and 
mounting again at will ; turning somer- 
saults while the horse is going at. 
full speed; lying flat on his back or 
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stomach, facing toward the rear with- 
out slacking his pace, leaving his own 
horse and jumping behind another 
cadet, where he rides with arms folded, 
disdaining support ; picking up a cap 
without dismounting while the horse is 
at full gallop, are a few of the things 
that a ‘‘ yearling ” can do at will. In 
the second class year new features enter 
into the course. The lessons are no 
longer private. Free admission is given 
to all who can find place in the galleries. 
The cadet is no longer ashamed to be 
seen riding in public. Those who 
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never mounted a horse until their ad- 
mission to the Academy have now be- 
come experts. Step by step they have 
mastered the art so thoroughly that an 
audience thrills at their marvellous feats 
The circus rider is not more dexterous 
than they. Every conceivable move- 
ment is executed with a supplenes and 
dexterity which holds the spectator 
breathless. ‘The most hazardous feats 
are attempted and accomplished without 
apparent effort or thought of danger. 
Hurdle-jumping is another feature 
of cadet horsemanship. In the second 


ht. 





class year it is practised both on the 
plains and in the riding-hall. Posts 
with rings and dummy heads are placed 
between the hurdles, and after jumping 
the cadet decapitates them. It is not, 
however, until first class year that he 
is considered a perfect horseman. 

The graduation ride is an example of 
the high grade attained. Friends, rel- 
atives, sweethearts, and admirers are 
there to witness it. The Board of Vis- 
itors and other high Government digni- 
taries are there to criticise it. The 
cadet feels that whatever his former 
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triumphs may have been they all sink 
into insignificance alongside of this, his 
final effort. Slowly the horses are led 
out on the plains, to await impatiently 
their masters’ coming. Suddenly from 
the shadows of the old gray sally-port 
the head of the detachment emerges. 
Hand-clapping and cheers greet the si- 
lent lads as they march across to their 
chargers. Clanking sabres and jingling 
spurs cause the horses to stamp and rear. 
They seem to know what is coming, and 
are eager tobegin. Theorder‘* Mount!” 
is given; then ‘‘ Forward — March !” 
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Encamped, 


and away sweeps the platoon up the 


plains. After taking some time to warm 


up, the command *‘ Charge” is given. 
Down comes the platoon like an ava- 
lanche, hidden in clouds of dust ; pistols 
are discharged, and imaginary heads are 
chopped off with a will. After sweep- 
ing like a tornado over the length of 
the plains, the column is again formed, 
and many evolutions and manceuvres 
are executed. It is a grand sight, and 
one which is never likely to be forgot- 
ten by those who witness it. A nearer 
approach to an actual charge on the 
battlefield could hardly be given. 

Another entertaining exercise is artil- 
lery drill. In camp, the fourth class is 
instructed in handling and taking care 
of the field pieces. The third class act 
as cannoneers, while the first class com- 
mand as chiefs and officers. The fourth 
class take no part in the mounted drill, 
which is confined exclusively to the first 
and third classes. Battalion drill, under 
direction of the Commandant of Cadets, 
is another feature of West Point exer- 
cises. Infantry manceuvres and tactics 
are taught in this drill. 

The cadets, as a rule, are afraid of be- 
ing reported for small offences. The 





penalties are a certain number of demer- 
its, besides confinement to quarters or 
having to walk sentinels’ tours. Two 
hundred of these demerits in a year 
suffice to sever the delinquent’s con- 
nection with the Academy. A cer- 
tain number deprives him of Christ- 
mas leave and furlough. The cadet 
officers are selected from the corps by 
the Commandant, and wear chevrons to 
distinguish them from privates. These 
men are placed on honor to report all in- 
fractions of rules that come under their 
notice while on duty. When off duty, 
they have no more privileges than their 
classmates. A cadet officer is honorable 
and upright. He will notspy nor sneak, 
but does his duty openly and fearlessly. 
His ‘‘ skin book” is a curiosity, and a 
few items taken from an old one show 
the tenor of how rigid discipline is at 
West Point. 


Cadet B.—Not knowing right hand from 
left. 

Cadet C.—Not depressing toes going to break- 
fast. 

Cadet D.—Wash bow] not inverted at troop 
parade. 

Cadet E.—Cap on side of head 10 to 10: 30. 

Cadet F.—Submitting explanation with one 
word misspelled. 














Sometimes a cadet can get a ‘*skin” re- 
moved by submitting an explanation, 
but if the grammar or spelling is wrong 
he receives an additional ‘‘skin” for 
each mistake. Asa rule, where the of- 
fence does not bring too many demerits 
he takes his medicine without any pro- 
test. 

Sentinel duty is performed by third 
and fourth class men. The latter have 
a hard time of it at first, as ghosts are 
likely to appear and interfere with their 
walking. Last summer, however, a 
plebe ran his bayonet through a spectre 
which proved, when taken to the hos- 
pital, to be a third class man. Since 
that time plebe sentinels have not been 
bothered with ghosts. When a dispute 
arises between members of the corps, and 
neither side wants to apologize, a ‘‘ fis- 
tic combat” is the usual arrangement, 
which, though it damages the features, 
generally gives satisfaction, and always 
a further discussion of the affair. 

(xplanations are not required for dam- 
aged countenunces. 

Football and athletic sports have ad- 
vanced wonderfully at the Academy dur- 
ing the past few years. The cadet team 
now ranks with the strongest coilege 
teams. An order was issued early this 
season which prevents the two National 
Academies from engaging in football 
contests. The West Point-Annapolis 
game was regarded as one of the princi- 
pal features of the football season. A 
day is now given to field sports, and 
the Army Officers’ Athletic Association 
presents the winning class team with 
an elaborate banner. To each man 
who beats former records, a diploma is 
awarded. 

The course of instruction given each 
year at the Academy is arranged in the 
following manner: ‘The fourth class 
have mathematics, modern languages, 
history, geography, and ethics, drill reg- 
ulations, instruction in fencing, bayonet 
exercise and military gymnastics. ‘The 
third class also have mathematics and 
modern languages, drawing, practical 
instruction in cavalry, infantry, light 
artillery, small arm target practice, and 
practical instruction in the construction 
of pontoon, spar, and trestle bridges. 

The second class have a course of natu- 
ral and experimental philosophy, chemis- 
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try, mineralogy and geology, drawing, 
heavy artillery practice, cavalry and_jn- 
fantry exercises; practical instruction in 
the school of the cannoneer, sea-coast ar- 
tillery; practical instruction in the con- 
struction of pontoon bridges, in laying 
gun platforms, and in the construction 
of revetments and obstacles ; practical 
and theoretical instruction in military 
signalling. ; 
The first class have a course of civil 
and military engineering and the science 
of war, modern languages, law, history, 
geography, and ethics ; practical instruc- 
tion in military reconnoissances, on foot 
and mounted ; in field telegraphy, night 


signalling, andthe use of the heliograph ;. 


practical instruction in astronomy; 
practical instruction in the school of the 
soldier, ordnance, and gunnery. 

From this it may be seen that the edu- 
cation of cadets is as thorough as can pos- 
sibly be given. ‘The professors are men 
of brilliant minds and high attainments. 
The officers are noted for large experi- 
ence and a thorough knowledge of mili- 
tary affairs. The superintendent, Col- 
onel O. H. Ernst, is a stern man of 
marked ability, who has given a more 
satisfactory administration than any of 
his predecessors, capable though they 
were. ‘The institution is perfect in every 
department, and is noted throughout the 
world for its excellence. Each class 
graduated adds to the country’s wealth 
and resources. Whether in the army or 
in civil life, graduates of West Point 
successfully fill the highest and most re- 
sponsible positions. 

The surroundings of the Military 
Academy are considered highly ro- 
mantic. Who has not heard of ‘ Kos- 
ciusko’s Garden” and “ Flirtation 
Walk.” 


There is a walk where trees o’erarching 
grow, 

Too wide for one, not wide enough for three 

(A fact precluding any plural beau). 


In, the summer months, while the ca- 
dets are in camp, this walk is well pat- 
ronized. ‘Trysting places are numer- 
ous. ‘The fair sirens who annually visit 
the “‘ Highlands ” find in the shades of 
‘* Firtation ” an irresistible attraction. 
The very air seems full of romance. 
Here troths are plighted and vows of 
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eternal constancy pledged (alas ! only 
to be broken in many instances). To 
the stranger, who is not acquainted 
with the different phases of West Point 
life, the little flirtations are somewhat 
puzzling. If Jones is in ‘* Con” and can- 
not keep an appointment with his lady- 
love, he just visits Brown across the way, 
explains the situation, and Brown gal- 
lantly consents to act as proxy. This 
is usually satisfactory to all parties. 
Cadets must submit to the Superintend- 
ent written requests to visit the hotel. 
It takes about twelve hours to receive an 
answer. So that in most cases the per- 
mit, when returned, is of little value. 
Guests at the hotel often wonder at the 
long row of cadets loitering outside of 
the garden fence and gazing wistfully at 
the old hostelry. They are awaiting an 
opportunity to get a glimpse of their fa- 
vorite girls or keeping an appointment 
for awalk through * Flirtation.” They 
have neglected to submit a permit, the 
hotel is off limits, and the fence is an 
impassable barrier, beyond which only 
those armed with permission can safely 
go. 

Some years ago there was a cadet who 
had a reputation for accomplishing all 
kinds of daring acts. He could read- 
ily adapt himself to various characters, 
and, if his raiment or features did not 
betray him, always managed to escape 
the vigilance of the tactical officers, 
while enjoying forbidden nocturnal 
rambles. The time at last came when 
he was in sore straits. Caught red- 
handed in some violation of the rules, 
he was placed in close arrest. He 
was locked in the usual room in the 
angle of barracks, and the officer of the 
day had the key. The morning mail 
brought him an invitation to be one of 
a whist party that evening at the hotel. 
The young lady who sent the invitation 
held the warmest spot in the prisoner’s 
heart. He was in despair, but vowed if 
it were possible to attend that party he 
would do so. 

The final inspection was at last made, 
and half an hour afterwards the pris- 
oner stole softly down the stairs. He 
had drawn the staple. Dodging along 
in the shadow of barracks, he was not 
long in reaching his own room. Half 
an hour later a decidedly foreign-look- 


ing person slipped cautiously from the 
division and quickly gained the side- 
walk. A few minutes brought him to 
the hotel. When Monsieur Dupréz 
sent his name to the lady no suspicion 
of who Monsieur might be came to her 
thoughts, and she received him in the 
— parlor with a very distant bow. 
Several tactical officers who were con- 
versing with a circle of Senators’ wives 
glanced at the new arrival and resumed 
their conversation. Without much ado 
the young lady was made acquainted 
with the condition of affairs. Had it 
not been for the presence of the tactical 
officers her delight at the situation 
would have been unbounded. Monsieur 
Dupréz was introduced to the tactical 
officers before the party broke up, and 
received pressing invitations to visit 
them at the club-rooms next day. It is 
needless to say that he did not accept. 
He got safely back to his room, how- 
ever, and became a simple cadet again. 
To reach the lockup in the angle of 
barracks was not a difficult undertak- 
ing, but to replace the staple was what 
worried him. He threw small stones 
against another cadet’s window, and 
that duty was quickly performed. 

The story was not known until he 
told it years afterwards to a lot of 
brother officers in the club-rooms. The 
son of a prominent general, who tried 
the same trick afterwards, was not quite 
so successful. He got caught, and with 
his companion was about to be court- 
martialled, when they tendered their res- 
ignations, which were promptly accept- 
ed. A breach of arrest is the most 
serious offence that can be committed, 
and the punishment, if not dismissal, is 
very severe. Hazing at West Point has 
almost ceased. In former years it was a 
favorite pastime with upper class men. 
Plebes are no longer compelled to sit on 
the point of a bayonet, nor are they 
‘‘double stepped” in a corner until 
so exhausted that they can no longer 
stand. The ridiculous ‘‘choo choo,” 
in which they were made to represent a 
steam engine, while lying flat on their 
backs with their arms and legs shooting 
out like driving-rods, has long ago been 
abandoned. No more are they made to 
stand up in front of a clothes-rack and 
bite away several inches of the wood. 
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The past few years have marked a de- 
cided improvement in the conduct of 
upper class men toward plebes, and noth- 
ing beyond what is absolutely necessary 
to instil into their minds the great les- 
son of obedience is permitted. 

After entering the Academy the cadet 
is not allowed any leave or vacation, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, until ‘‘ furlough,” 
which is granted (provided he has not 
too many demerits) when he becomes a 
second class man. ‘This is the grand 
event ofa cadet’s life. The long absence 
from home is at an end. Liberty, free- 
dom, anything, everything, is in view. 
For three months he will be free from 
the lynx eye of the ‘‘'Tact;” no more 
‘“Math,” no more reveille, no more 
dress parades, drills, or inspections. The 
crowded boat that bears him away 
rushes on over the Hudson’s smooth 
waters. As the cottages and hotels at 
Highland Falls come in view, win- 
dows and piazzas are crowded with fair 
forms waving farewell. On rushes the 
steamer, until Benny Haven’s old tavern 
is passed. Cheer after cheer rings out 
over the silent waters and chases the 
echoes from crag to crag. Itisan epoch 
in the lads’ lives which they are bound 
to make the most of. The return trip 
is much more silent ; almost two long 
years of hard work await them, 


And they think how “Sammy ” will grin 
with glee, 
Like a tiger that seizes his prey from his 


air 
But little they think his first act will be 
To ‘* pink” them instanter for ‘‘ wearing 
long hair.” 


And they think of the “fare” of the old 
‘* mess hall,” 
And that dirty black coffee doled out by 
the gill, 
And then—most horrible thought of all— 
That they have to ‘‘bone” that terrible 
"Pani, *” 


Saturday night hops are given through 
the winter in Grant Hall, and hops and 
serenades, which are attended by all the 
hotel guests and cottagers, are given on 
alternate nights during the summer 
months. 

On the whole, cadet lifeis noteasy. A 
sound mind and body are necessary for 
the soldier. ‘Those who have not both 
cannot go through West Point. The 
Military Academy was not designed for 
men who aspire to luxury. It is im- 
possible for any man not qualified men- 
tally and bodily for the hard, stern life 
of asoldier to pass the Academic Board, 
which is composed of soldiers whose 
honor is unblemished and whose ev- 
ery act reflects credit on the institu- 
tion which they govern. 


BerRNARD F, McManwus. 


THE AERONAUT. 


AN aeronaut, who dwelt upon the moon 

Of a huge planet which at night’s full noon 
From shadow and mystery anon and oft 

Would loom in gold enormity aloft, 

After long labors wrought a wondrous car, 
Wherewith to journey toward that statelier star. 


Alone he ventured, in audacious flight, 
From world to world,—a task of peerless might ! 


But when he had reached the star, at bland mid-day, 
One of its giant habitants, who lay 

Dreamily dozing near a summer sea, 

With vast prone breast and mountainous crooked knee, 
Deemed him some insect, troublous although small, 
And brushed him to oblivion, car and all ! 





EpGark FAWCETT. 














LOVE UNRECOGNIZED, 


LOovE waited for the dear one to arise, 
Then looked into her dreamful, waking eyes. 


e 
He looked into her eyes, his face aglow 
With sweetness of his heart’s great overflow. 


Love spoke. She heard him, yet she did not hear. 
Love followed, but she felt him not draw near. 


Love touched her hand, her loosened locks caressed, 
But still she heeded not the little guest. 


Love sang outside her house at eventide 
(Or was it Love that sang, or wind that sighed ?), 


‘* Now give thee peace ! for out again I go 
To mingle with the Western shade and snow. 


“Give thee good-night! for Day hath proffered up, 
For all my thirsting, but an empty cup.” 


She stretched her arms, and called to him in vain. 
Too late! She never saw his form again. 


She wept and called his name in sorrow sore. 
Only the winter wind went past the door. 


And now as at her fireside hushed and dim 
She sits alone, her heart is all with him— 


The wistful little friend she did not know, 


Who came and sat there, years and years ago. 
AGNES LEE. 











THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY IN RURAL RUSSIA. 


By V. Gribayédoff. 





HE Russian 
marriage cere- 
mony, espe- 
cially as ob- 
served in the 
remoter parts 
of the interior, 
presents a 
study replete 
with curious 
interest, re- 
for picturesque en- 


alike 
semble and the racial traditions it 
embodies. 

It is, I think, generally recognized, 
that in all countries primitive traits and 
tendencies survive longest among the 


markable 


humbler classes, on the same 


Then there is time to think and plan for 
the futures of the young men and 
women,and to negotiate for their wedded 
happiness. Imagine, therefore, a keenly 
cold, clear, starlit night, when the cat- 
tle nestle closely under cover, along the 
village streets lights twinkle from the 
casements of the isbas, or cottages, and 
the girls who are to be sought for 
brides ‘‘ tie up their hair with ribands 
rare” and sit at home with expectant 
hearts. Meanwhile—usually by devious 
byways—the couriers of the would-be 
bridegroom have gone forth on their 
voyage of discovery. Main streets are 
avoided by the svat and svakha, be- 
cause it is regarded as unlucky to en- 





principle that, in the case of 
peoples who have lost politi- 
cal nationality through : 
conquest, the aboriginal 
language, if it survives at 
all, does so among the peas- 
antry. For this reason I 
propose, in writing of Rus- 
sian weddings, to give first 
place to those of the com- 
mon people. 

When a marriage has to 
be arranged, the first actors 
to appear are those whom I 
may term the ‘‘matrimonial 
ambassadors,” usually male 
and female relatives of the 
groom, respectively known 
as the svat and svakha. 
These emissaries go from 
house to house where there 
are marriageable girls and 
endeavor to conclude ar- 
rangements for an alliance. 
In Russia, winter is the 
‘only pretty ring time” 
of the year, because it is 
then that field work is over 
and the agricultural prod- 








ucts of the peasantry have 
been converted into money. 





Svat introducing himself. 
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counter any one upon the way. Ap- 
proaching the house of the future bride, 
the visitors announce their presence by 
tapping at the window pane. 

** Milosti Prosim,” comes the saluta- 
tion as the visitors enter. The latter 
are offered hospitality, but they decline 
even to be seated, as their visit is one 
of business rather than pleasure. When 
the mission is at length announced— 
for of course a little conventional con- 
versation precedes its disclosure—the 
ambassadors offer to exchange their 
brave youth (Dobry Molodetz) for the 
fair maiden of their host (Avrasnaya 
Dyevitsa). If the proposal meets with 
approval, the interview is prolonged. 
A candle is lighted before the holy ccon 
(picture) and a businesslike debate en- 
sues. If for any reason the parents do 
not desire the alliance, the visitors go 
away without further ado. As for the 
fair maiden herself, she has hitherto 
been invisible, according to the eti- 
quette of these occasions, but it soon 
becomes necessary to introduce her in 
person. So her mother goes in search 
of her. 

The girl is not treated in any arbi- 
trary manner—she is at liberty to accept 
or decline at her own sweet will—a priv- 
ilege she very freely exercises. Her re- 
fusal means an end of all further nego- 
tiation. But for our purpose we will 
suppose that she is willing and accepts 
the situation with a winning smile. 
With all the charm of maidenly modesty 
she now acts the part of hostess toward 
the visitors, silently serving bread to 
them as a token of her acquiescence, 
while her father pours out a cheering 
cup of vodka. It may seem a little odd 
to us, but the truth is that the liquor is 
usually provided by the visitors. Before 
the matter is definitely settled the ques- 
tion of expenses always comes up for 
discussion. It is customary for the 
groom to pay the cost of the wedding 
itself, the bride reciprocating by giving 
presents to his relatives. ‘The prear- 
rangement of these financial questions 
often occasions disputes, sometimes seri- 
ous enough to cause the abandonment 
of further treaty. But should all go 
well, both sides clasp hands in token of 
amity and regard. ‘This handshaking, 
or ‘‘ striking,” is quite an important 
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ceremony, and indicates the closing of 
the contract. In Russian it is called 
the ‘‘ Rukobitie.” 

I have hitherto assumed that the 
prospective bride and groom are al- 
ready acquainted, and the preliminaries 
of the betrothal completed as described. 
It may, however, sometimes hapnen 
that the ambassadors have come from 
another commune, and that the young 
people have not as yet seen each other. 
In such cases the svat and svakha, hav- 
ing acted their preliminary part, agree 
to bring the suitor to the house of the 
girl’s parents. This meeting between 
the two is ingeniously arranged so as to 
avoid embarrassment to either. With 
due deference to feminine caprice, 
wise custom ordains that the bashful 
maiden need not verbally express her 
decision. When Olga thus sets eyes for 
the first time upon Ivan, if she does not 
happen to speedily fall head over ears 
in love, or at least to like him well 
enough to wed, why, then, all she needs 
to do is to omit one picturesque little 
ceremony. She simply forgets to throw 
over his shoulder an embroidered towel 
—the symbol of her consent. That is 
enough, and the rejected swain departs 
in search of some easier conquest. 

If a match has been made, however, 
the next thing is to fix the date of the 
wedding, which ordinarily takes place 
about three weeks later. With a Rus- 
sian maiden, as with a Russian youth, 
the period of betrothal means few addi- 
tional privileges. It is quite different 
from our American conception of what 
is fair in similar cases. The groom 
does not enjoy the society of niet 
nor escort her from place to place, al- 
though he may hand her presents— 
through the window! To the girl, 
marriage, so far from meaning a future 
of increased leisure or indulgence, signi- 
fies a prospect of toil and care. Maid- 
enhood is the ideal period of a Russian 
girl’s life, and so, when she is about to 
forsake it for marriage —among the 
peasantry one can hardly say ‘‘ wedded 
bliss,”"—it seems but fitting that she 
should indulge in serious reflections. 
The ‘‘ Lament for Virginity” is a reg- 
ular feature of the betrothal period ; it 
is the subject of innumerable songs and 
poems written for and chanted by pen- 
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sive daughters of Muscovy in apprehen- 
sive anticipation of their marriage, or 
sung by other fair maidens in dolorous 
chorus as they dance in groups around 
their devoted sister. 

Americans have recently become fa- 
miliar with the character of these ‘‘ folk 
songs” through the visit to this coun- 
try of Madame Lineff’s charming Rus- 
sian choir singers during the Chicago 
exposition last year. 

It is not only the plaintive Slav music, 
however, which is used to emphasize 


future bride sits in the centre of the 
room in patient submission, and each of 
her young companions combs her hair 
after the svakha has done so. Then 
the kosa is once more restored to its 
original condition, while songs expres- 
sive of sorrow are sung by the as- 
sembled girls. There is also a further 
little ceremony of a very touching and 
pathetic nature. The betrothed maiden 
gathers the gay ribbons and flowers with 
which she has been wont to decorate her 
tresses, and distributes them among her 





Svat arranging the match, 


the grief of the lamenting Russian vir- 
gin. One little ceremony must be 
performed, simple enough, indeed, but 
pregnant with sad significance for the 
affianced girl! All unmarried women 
in Russia wear what is practically the 
badge or symbol of their virginity—a 
long plait of luxuriant hair, twined in 
a single braid. It is called the kosa, 
and upon the day before the wedding 
the svakha—spoken of above in connec- 
tion with the preliminaries of the be- 
trothal—unplaits and combs it. The 


companions. Thus she bestows upon 
others her krasota or ‘* maiden beau- 
ty.” ‘The wedding garmentsare blessed 
by the village pope, or priest. After the 
religious ceremony is concluded the 
groom and bride repair to the house of 
the former. Here, before the wedding 
feast 1s spread, the bride’s mother-in-law, 
or else the svakha, unplaits the kosa 
and braids it into two sections, in which 
fashion it must henceforth be worn. 
She also places upon the newly married 
woman the povoinek, the head-dress of a 
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‘Russian wife. Draped in her bridal veil, 
the girl is next led out into the presence 
of the guests, where she stands by her 
husband’s side. ‘The veil is slowly 
drawn off, this act being a formal an- 
nouncement that she has entered upon 
a new state of life. Now it is time for 
these more serious ceremonies to give 
place to pleasure, and the company 
surround the ‘* princely table,” where 
the wedding chter is discussed amid 
congratulations and merriment, the 
latter very frequently assuming a 
highly uproarious complexion. Mean- 
while, the bridal pair retire; an an- 
cient custom, now, I understand, but 
little observed, prescribing that a guard 
should surround the marriage chamber 
throughout the first night. This guard, 
composed of several youths, was known 
as the klyetnik. 

Among the upper classes a number 
of wedding guests are invited, who are 
called T'ysalsky, or ‘* Witnesses to the 
Register.” Ladies of honor attend the 
bride and groom to church ; and there are 
also a number of “ bridesmen,” called 
schafers, whose function is to act as 
masters of ceremonies. During the 
procession to church the boyarin—an- 
other special wedding guest—carries the 
icons, holy pictures which have been 
blessed at the same time as the bride 
and groom. This functionary must 
immediately precede the bridal couple 
when they enter the church. <A quaint 
custom also prevailed, and I suppose is 
still observed, of placing lighted tapers 
in the hands of groom and bride before 
the altar. Guests watch this with deep 
interest, because if either taper outburns 
the other, it signifies longer life to the 
person holding it. When the bride is 
about to leave home for the church a 
special lady of honor attends her to the 
carriage, and simultaneously a schafer 
departs in haste to warn the groom to 
reach the church door in time to meet 
her. 

In marriages among the clergy the 
conditions are somewhat modified. Of 
course, the monks, or ‘‘ black ” clergy, 
are devoted to celibacy, but on the other 
hand the ‘‘ white ” priests, or seculars, 
are under positive obligation to marry. 
A Russian priest must select a maiden 
for his wife—marriage with widows is 
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prohibited—but he often marries the 
daughter of another priest. The brides 
of the clergy are usually expected to 
endow their spouses with a marriage 
portion in the form of a set of vest- 
ments. 

In the purely religious part of a Rus- 
sian marriage—the ‘‘ office,” or actual 
service—there is much that is pictu- 
resque. ‘The first part is the espousal, 
in which a gold ring is passed from the 
man to the woman and vice versa. The 
ring is afterwards exchanged by the 
best man. In the second part the 
couple are crowned with circlets of sil- 
ver called vyentsin (garlands). In the 
third part takes place the ‘dissolution ” 
of thecrowns. ‘This crowning is sym- 
bolical of the glory of chastity. In the 
final part of the service, wine and water 
are given in memory of the Marriage of 
Cana ; the couple kiss each other three 
times, and after the benediction press 
their lips to each picture on the icons- 
tass, a great screen that stands before 
the altar. 

Karly marriages were always popular 
in Russia, especially among the humble 
classes. At one period this tendency 
almost became an abuse, and laws were 
passed restricting the marriageable age 
to sixteen years for girls and eighteen 
for boys. Stories are current in Russia 
describing ludicrous incidents said to 
have been frequent in rural districts 
prior to the passing of this law. It 
might perhaps please our woman suffra- 
gists to hear that vigorous young wom- 
en might in those days have been seen 
carrying their future husbands under 
their arms—boys of eight and ten years 
to whom they were betrothed in ad- 
vance. One thing, however, that will 
not sound equally pleasing on the ear 
of the woman suffragist is the tradi- 
tion that in former times the bride 
invariably presented to her husband a 
whip constructed by her own fair 
hancs. Upon ‘‘the day when they 
were mated” it was regarded as a part 
of his duty that he should give his wife 
a stroke of this whip across her shoulders, 
as a mild indication of what he might 
feel constrained to do in the future, in 
case she should prove lacking in wifely 
dutifulness. But, of course, this is now 
only « tradition. 
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Among Russian families of the high- 
est class it is customary for the bride 
and groom to observe a strict fast during 
the entire twenty-four hours immedi- 
ately preceding the wedding day. In 
this stratum of society, evening is the 
favorite time for weddings. 

Having given a general sketch of the 
Russian wedding, I will now present 
some account of a few of the more 
picturesque attendant features. After 
the marriage has been formally arranged 
between the svats, acting for the groom, 


pronouncea blessing upon the approach- 
ing union. 

Following the betrothal, the groom 
bestirs himself to facilitate the prepa- 
rations for the happy day, and sends a 
large cake to the home of his fiancée. 
This is a courteous hint that it is time 
to begin on the bill of fare for the wed- 
ding breakfast. All is now activity in 
the bride’s family; the devitehniki, or 
evening gatherings of her friends, are 
held nightly, and amid music, feasting, 
and song the bridal garments are de- 





Looking for the 


and the parents of the bride, there yet 
remains, as already intimated, one very 
important ceremonial which must be 
strictly observed. ‘This is known as the 
‘‘betrothal,” when the engagement is 
openly announced and ratified. It is 
an event of great importance, because 
until it has taken place the contract is 
not considered binding, nor can any 
damages for breach be recovered by 
either side. The relatives of both the 
man and the woman are present, and 


“lucky "' beam. 


signed and fashioned. These are truly 
feminine gatherings. ‘Their inviolate 
watchword is ‘‘no admittance,” as far 
as the sterner sex is concerned, and the 
probability is that were one of our clever 
American stenographers present to take 
notes of the conversation a budget of 
gossip would result which might afford 
philosophers an unusual chance for 
studying the Russian female charac- 
ter. The girl friends of the bride gen- 


erally conclude their task by holding a 
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meeting a few days before the wedding, 
to compare the results of their labors. 
The dresses are donned to test their 
effect and correctness of fit, while the 
—— are varied by musical 


amentations over the fate of the fair 
bride, so soon to be lost to her young 
companions. 

On the night preceding the wedding 








day another gathering takes place, at 
which both sexes are present. The bride 
bids farewell to her girlish days and to 
the companions who made them happy ; 
she cannot forget that this is a serious 
moment in her life—henceforth her 
path will be one of stern duty and re- 
sponsibility, winding onward in undis- 
covered mazes though the uncertain 
future. She knows the past: its joys 
and its sorrows are actualities, but what 
lies before her is beyond human ken. 
What wonder that her eyes are dimmed 
as, encircled by the arms of solicitous 
companions, she hears the plaintive 
music that they sing in lamentation for 
her departure, And yet there isa gay- 





er side to this nuptial eve, for the men 
are engaged in perfecting plans for the 
morrow. How shall the guests form 
the procession to church ? How shall 
the sleighs be decorated ? Horses must 
be suitably caparisoned—sweet bells 
must jingle gayly in the frosty air, as 
across the snowy landscape the gallant 
steeds run fleetly! All these things 
require consideration, and 
‘ause much earnest discus- 
sion and lively debate. 

The wedding day has 
come. ‘The bride is seated 
at the table in her father’s 
house, which she is so soon 
to leave forever, while be- 
side her watches a younger 
brother, keeping vigil and 
ward. It is a moment of 
expectation, for even now 
the bridegroom and _ his 
friends are on their way to 
the house. When they ap- 
ie their coming is 
neralded by the sound of 
voices, the shaking of snow 
from the feet, followed by 
a cheery call for admission. 
The door being thrown 
open, the stalwart forms of 
the bridegroom and his best 
man, or droushka, as they 
say in Russia, appear upon 
the threshold, behind them 
a numerous company of 
friends. Your Russian 
groom is no laggard in love, 
for he at once strides forward 
to the table where his be- 
trothed is seated, to assert his prospec- 
tive right of possession. Greeting his 
Olga as a true-lover should, Ivan seats 
himself beside her, his companions 
standing around in groups. What a 
striking little scene it makes, to be 
sure, this primitive cottage interior, 
the bridal pair the centre of attraction ; 
the fair maids and gallant youths, 
in gala dress, joining in a brave wed- 
ding song! The rafters of the isba 
ring in echo to the music, and when it 
dies away the groom, after expressing 
his gratitude to all kind friends, pre- 
pares to depart with his bride. But he 
is not to have his way so easily—the 
girl’s young brother has not been watch- 
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ing at her side for nothing. He quick- 
ly interposes, to demand his sister’s lib- 
erty. ‘There is but one way out of it— 
this troublesome youth must be bought 
off. ‘These two customs—the visit of 
the groom with his friends and the buy- 
ing off of the brother’s opposition—rep- 
resent two ancient usages. Many cen- 
turies ago, when Russia was in a state 
of barbarism, the young men of one 
district would make a foray upon the 


young women of another to capture 
brides. Another custom prevailed, of 


purchasing the bride from her clan. 

The parental blessing must be sought 
before the couple depart for church, 
and it is bestowed under picturesque 
conditions. Bearing a holy image and 
a platter of bread and salt, the father 
and mother take up their position 
in the centre of the room. With his 
bride’s hand in his, the groom advances 
with her toward the old people, each of 
whom must be saluted with three low 
bows. ‘The sacred image is kissed rev- 
erently, and the young people then em- 
brace the parents, who give their bless- 
ing. ‘This is a trying moment for the 
girl, who, realizing that she is about 
to part from her mother, hangs upon 
her neck weeping. Here is an old folk- 
song apropos of the occasion : 


CHTO VOPOLE PILNO. 


Far down the road is a cloud of dust ; 
Mother, it bodes no ill, I trust ? 

A cloud of dust, my sweet one, nay, 
It is only the horses at their play. 


Mother dear, tell me, what is fate ? 
Fast rides a stranger to our gate. 

My little one, rest and have no fear, 
For fate cannot take my child from here. 


Mother, my heart with fear is sore ; 
Strangers are knocking upon our door, 
Silence, child, there is none can wrest 
Child of mine from its mother’s breast. 


The strangers gather inside our room, 
Oh,tell me, mother, wherefore they come, 
My foolish little one, laugh, I pray ! 
The horsemen soon will gallop away. 


Around the table I see them sit, 
Oh, tell me truly, what meaneth it? 
The love of a mother is always true, 
My child, it bodeth no ill to you. 


The holy image, behold, they take, 

A blessing for me, O child, to make. 

A mother’s blessing will with you go, 
My child, and the Lord be with you too. 


The touching scene, however, is rath- 
er unceremoniously interrupted by the 
svakha, who draws the bride away from 
her mother’s fond embrace, and, headed 
by the groom and his droushka, marches 
gravely to thedoor. Here there occurs 
an unexpected interruption, for the 
bride’s brother, in company with a fe- 
male companion, awaits the little party 
with menacing gestures. One of these 
obstructionists is armed with a stick, 
and the other witha prialka, or ‘spin- 
ning comb.” ‘* No passage,” they ery, 
‘*for the spoilers!” Things look seri- 
ous, but the droushka fortunately comes 
to the rescue. He finds a vulnerable 
spot in the armor of these devoted sen- 





Svakha well pleased. 
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tinels, and, appealing to their cupidity 
with a gift, he clears the way for the 
young couple. Amid loud rejoicing the 
merry company troop away to church, 
their joyous voices echoing back to that 
deserted chamber, where the bereaved 
parents, who, according to custom, al- 
ways remain behind, sit in solitude and 
silence, bowed with grief for the loss of 
their cherished child. 

How different is the scene we witness 
at the house of the bridegroom’s family ! 
Here there is no sorrow, for, instead of 
losing one of its members, this house- 
hold looks forward to gaining a new 
one. Church is over. The knot has 
been tied. ‘The happy pair are even 
now returning. At the door the par- 
ents of the groom await their coming. 
The old man bears a blessed image, the 
mother a plate of saltand bread, to sig- 
nify the warm welcome they desire to 
give. They have not long to wait; the 
droushka soon appears, with the newly 
married couple in his wake, and the 
latter, when they approach the old peo- 
ple, salute gravely, kiss them, and re- 
ceive their benediction. Presently, 
from the throats of the assembled 
guests, a hymn of praise is heard. 
Once more the faithful droushka offers 
his timely services, and, taking the plat- 
ter of salt and bread, he disappears. 
He has gone to perform a very proper 
and time-honored act. For surely the 
poor old couple in the bride’s former 
home must not be left alone to brood 
over their sorrow! No, no, the droush- 
ka will take care of that—he will bid 
them come and feast at the bridal board. 
And when he does return with them, 
their entry is the signal for an imposing 
demonstration. Who, indeed, should 
receive more consideration than they ? 

The svakha, who acts as the repre- 
sentative of the bridegroom’s mother, is 
soon called upon to remove the good 
cheer from the oven and set the table. 
The droushka, who always acts as 
master of ceremonies, seeing that the 
svakha cannot lift the oven lid, sends to 
her aid a party of guests. The open- 
ing of the oven and the removal of the 
contents is observed with much cere- 
mony. It is accomplished by several 
young men, friends ef the groom, and 
while they are lifting the dishes from 


the oven to the table they sing the fo’- 
lowing song : 


DOUBINOUSHKA. 


Old woman, keep your temper hid, 

And quickly lift the oven lid. 

Doubinoushka, let’s come down, 

To pull at the green one, let’s come down. 
Come down. 


From the oven draw your cake 
And let your guests of it partake. 
Doubinoushka, let’s come down. 

Come down. 


See, your guest a princess is, 
And a prince who would her kiss. 
Doubinoushka, let’s come down. 

Come down. 


Now, to make the drinks more sweet, 
Must the pair with kisses greet. 
Doubinoushka, let’s come down. 

Come down. 


They'll put a rouble on your plate, 
To pay for what they drank and ate. 
Doubinoushka, let’s come down. 

Come down. 


After the company have discussed the 
good fare the wily droushka, who is 
ever seeking to spring pleasant surprises 
on them, pours out a glass of liquor and 
presents it to the father of the groom. 
Strangely enough, the old man appears 
to find the liquor anything but palata- 
ble. ‘‘Gorko, gorko!” he ejaculates, 
meaning that the draughtis a bitter one. 
Even the addition of sugar fails to solve 
the question, for again he cries ‘‘ Gor- 
ko.” The droushka, however, is equal 
to the occasion, and, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, he asks the bridal 
pair to try to make the vodka sweet. 
They quickly respond by arising, kiss- 
ing one another thrice, and bowing to 
the old man, who then places the cup 
to his lips for the third time, and 
empties it with pleasure. ‘‘ How good, 
how good!” he says, as he replaces the 
empty cup upon the table. But the 
little trick does not end here, for the 
rest of the company generally insist 
upon the sweetening of their drink also, 
and very often the “shrinking bride is 
put through her paces so often that, for 
her, at least, the joke becomes a little 
monotonous, 
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After the feast the groom’s father, es- 
corted by the droushka, occupies achair 
in the centre of the room, in order to 
receive the gifts from the bride. A 
little procession approaches him, led by 
the droushka carrying a glass of brandy, 
the svakha following with a present and 
the young pair in charge. The drouwsh- 
ka offers the drink, acting as spokes- 
man for the ‘* young prince and prin- 
cess” (7.e., groom and bride). Heasks 
the old man to accept their homage, to 
empty the drinking cup and put some 
gold in it. However, the father finds 
that the liquor is bitter, he cannot 
drink it as it is, but perhaps the young 
‘prince and princess ” might succeed 
in sweetening it. Would they be so 
kind as to try? They consent, and the 
transformation is complete ; the liquor 
is drunk, the presents accepted, and 
the kiss of peace exchanged. A sim- 
ilar performance is then gone through 
with all the relatives of the bride- 
groom. 


No master of ceremonies was ever 
more assiduous in his attention than is 
the indefatigable droushka. He makes 
every one drink with him, and sees that 
all hands keep their glasses filled. The 
natural effect of this is, that the 
guests grow more and more jovial as 
the hours fly past ; singing, hitherto 
confined to vocalism, now includes dance 
songs, and a lively Russian jig, per- 
formed by a lusty lad and lassie on the 
middle of the floor, lends a new element 
of pleasure and excitement to the scene. 
During the progress of the dance the 
Kamarinskaya is sung by the spectators, 
and when a lull comes the parents of 
the young bride invite the guests to ad- 
journ to their house to finish the even- 
ing, aproposal cordially accepted. And 
so the happy party soon take their 
leave, waking the echoes of the winter 
night with gay songs and careless laugh- 
ter, as they wander off to renew their 
revelry at the house of their second host 
and hostess. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE YEAR. 


THE year, the good old year, has fled, 
With all its hopes and all its fears— 

Its woes are numbered with the dead, 
Forgotten are its sighs and tears. 

The days with all their hours of strife 
Have vanished, ne’er to greet us more— 

Again, upon the march of life, 
We reach the New Year’s open door. 


The past, like many a fleeting dream, 
Leaves much of sorrow and regret— 
Time bears us on its rushing stream 
And calmly bids us to forget ; 
But who of all the merry throng 
Who crowd the threshold of a year 
Can find no place, *twixt laugh and song, 
For one regretful sigh or tear ? 


Beyond the threshold joys may dwell 
And pleasures fill the hand of Time; 
The old year’s solemn funeral knell 
May ring for thee a merry chime. 
But who that mourn for loved ones dear, 
With gentle memories crowding fast, 
Can close the portals of the year 
Tearless upon the silent past ? 


LURANA W. SHELDON. 
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pea HIRTY y years 
Ah AVA ago one had 
to travel by 
diligence be- 
tween the lit- 
tle villages of 
Noirette and 
Arbois, in the 
Department 
of the Loire; and it was my fate ona 
stormy afternoon in the middle of De- 
cember to intrust myself, during a ride 
of five hours, to one of those lumbering 
vehicles. - The stage left Noirette, with 


a great clatter of wheels and blowing of - 


horns, at two o’clock, and having jolted 
me up hill and down dale, over one of 
the roughest roads in France, finally 
drew up before an inn on the outskirts 
of Arbois, just as the clock in its solitary 
church was striking seven. 

It was a curious-looking inn, as I ob- 
served by the light of a dull oil lamp 
swinging above its inhospitably gloomy 
entrance, and reminded me of an ancient 
mansion whose former glory had passed 
away in the days of La Pompadour, 
when its owner—some grand seigneur, 
parhaps—had made it his retreat from 
the frivolities of a gay court. 

The host awaited me at the door, and 
it rather gratified my artistic taste to 
remark that his grim and grizzled ap- 
pearance was in harmony with the de- 
cayed grandeur of the house; and I 
could almost have fancied that he had 
stepped down from the frame which had 
surrounded the portrait of some old Hu- 
guenot, or that [ was gazing at an effigy 
of John Calvin himself. 

The dining-room, to which I was led 
through wide, reverberating halls, was 
of more cheerful aspect, for a roaring 
fire burned in the open grate, and five 
or six lamps, suspended by brass chains 
from the ceiling, served to illuminate 
the centre of the apartment. But the 
quaint and grotesque carving on the an- 
cient furniture, and the heavy draperies 
at the door and windows, threw dark 
shadows on the oaken floor, and were 


suggestive of thrilling incidents at lone- 
ly wayside inns, with all the mélanges 
of horror which befall the unwary 
traveller who seeks entertainment in 
any of them. 

I rather enjoyed the bizarre effect of 
my surroundings, at first; and, after 
discussing a fairly appetizing meal, 
gazed with the eye of a lover of fiction 
at the curious nooks and corners of the 
chamber, losing myself in dreamy con- 
jectures as to the former occupants of 
the house and their history. 

Absorbed in these speculations, I did 
not hear the slippered footfalls of mine 
host, and was startled, as by an appari- 
tion, when I beheld him standing beside 
my chair, holding in one hand a brass 

candlestick. 

“Tt is early,” remarked he, unsmil- 
ingly, “but possibly monsieur is fa- 
tigued. Would he like to be shown to 
his sleeping chamber ?” 

I waved my hand deprecatingly. 

‘*Come, come, mine host! Take a 
seat. Iam not at all sleepy yet; for 
your excellent Burgundy has revived 
me. Allow me the pleasure of a chat 
with you before I retire.” 

The old man, rather ungraciously, 
accepted my invitation, and seated him- 
self in a high-backed chair whose arms 
were formed by two dragons in black 
mahogany. 

‘‘How many guests,” I inquired, 
drawing closer to the blazing logs, ‘‘ are 
stopping at your hotel ? So far, I have 
seen no one but the servant who waited 
on me at supper.” 

“There are no other guests,” he re- 
plied, grimly. ‘‘ The days when the 
sound of many voices echoed through 
these halls is over, and few travellers 
tarry at the Cloche d’Argent.” 

A suspicion of chill ‘crept through 
my bones in spite of the red wine, 
which had, I thought, made me insen- 
sible to cold. 

«*And how far is it to Arbois ?” I 
continued. 

‘‘ Half a mile,” answered my host. 
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«‘ You are within sound of the church 
bells, and the clock.” 

** And your neighbors ?” I persisted. 
**T saw the lights of no other houses as 
we drew up before your door.” 

‘*We have none, any nearer than the 
village.” 

** Yours is not a hospitable neighbor- 
hood,” was my remark, as I wished that 
I had not insisted on stopping at the 
first accommodation offered. 

The old man continued to gaze with 
heavy eyes at the logs in the open grate. 
I observed his profile, as he sat there, 
and the clear-cut lines of his rigid face 
reminded me of a cameo. 

‘**T can hardly believe,” I said, break- 
ing asilence which oppressed me, ‘‘ that 
this house was intended for an inn.” 

‘* No more was it,” returned he, rub- 
bing his roughly shaven chin, and pro- 
ducing a sound like the grating of a file. 
** It was once the home of a noble mar- 
quis, who passed away during the wars 
of the Persecutions. But his chaplain 
(a relative of mine) refused to abandon 
the ancestral halls, and met his death in 
a fierce struggle to defend them. There 
is a story about his having been mur- 
dered in this very dining-room, and of 
the disappearance of his daughter, a 
beautiful girl.” 

I shuddered, drawing still closer to the 
fire. Out from among the heavy crimson 
curtains, faded by time but still showing 
a flicker of gilt embroidery in the flicker- 
ing light, | could almost fancy I saw 
the ghosts of father and daughter creep- 
ing silently among the shadows. 

‘*Did they murder the young lady, 
too?” I whispered. 

A frown passed over the face of mine 
host as he shook his head. 

“It is a mystery,” he murmured. 
‘* She was imprisoned in an upper cham- 
ber, where it was known that she spent 
the night writing a long letter to her 
father’s murderers ; for a light was seen 
to be burning through her window until 
early morning. But when they threw 
open the door of her prison she had van- 
ished ; nor was she seen again. Per- 
haps—” 

He hesitated, glanced over his shoul- 
der, then added quickly, ‘That is all. 4 

In fascinated curiosity I watched the 
old man as he arose from his carved 
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chair, and, selecting a taper froma bronze 
vase on the mantel, proceeded to light 
my candle. 

‘““We retire early at the Cloche 
d’Argent,” he muttered, leading the 
way to the door. ‘‘ Monsieur would 
have slept better had he not heard the 
story of Monsieur and Mademoiselle de 
la Bruyére.” 

Unwillingly 1 followed him. 

«But the solution to the mystery,” 
I urged, unwilling to leave the story 
unexplained. ‘* People do not vanish 
and leave no trace.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, repeating, 

‘* There is no solution, it isa mystery,” 
and without vouchsafing another word 
he ushered me through the wide halls 
again, and up gloomy stairs to a large 
chamber at the back of the house, 
where, having thrown an armful of 
wood upon the fire, he bade me briefly 
** Good-night.” 

I turned to the window and gazed out 
into the darkness. ‘The feeble rays of 
a sulky moon showed me an old-fash- 
ioned garden, and in the centre of it a 
frozen fountain, from which rose a bat- 
tered image of a mermaid. But what 
attracted my attention and held me in 
horror to the spot was a pool of inky 
black water lying directly beneath my 
window. 

Drawing the curtains, I endeavored 
to chaff myself into forgetfulness of my 
unpleasant surroundings, and proceeded 
to a minute examination of the room. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
it except the bed, which was certainly 
anawful-looking structure. Four black 
pillars, shooting high in the air, were 
crowned by a dark mass of damask 
draperies, which gave it the appearance 
of a plumed and ghostly catafalque. 
Perhaps a fanciful conceit, but somehow 
I found myself that night tending to- 
wards a strain of mortuary metaphor. 
I was, however, completely exhausted, 
so, catafalque or not, I was very glad to 
rest my wearied frame upon the couch, 
having left the candle still burning, but 
shaded by the curtains of the bed. 

I may have dozed, but awoke with a 
start to find my candle sputtering in a 
struggle with approaching dissolution. 
As it shot up and trembled in its agony 
my catafalque was shadowed upon the 
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white walls with all sorts of 
shapes and elongations. 

In my semi-consciousness I fancied 
myself in the diligence. The dancing 
shadows on the wall were caused by the 
stage rattling and bumping violently 
over the hills and steep declines between 
Noirette and Arbois. 

Dreamily I opened my eyes, and in 
the uncertain light was attracted by a 
curious piece of carving on the back of 
a chair between my bed and the win- 
dow. It was a man’s head, very small, 
but perfect in detail, and, by a strange 
phantasy, I seemed to recognize his feat- 
ures, which, in process of time, actually 
appeared to wink familiarly at me. 

‘*Where had I seen him before ?” 
The effort to remember was too diffi- 
cult, and again I closed my eyes. ‘I 
will ask—the—driver. This catafalque 
—or stage, isgetting—cold. ‘Take care! 
Go easy downhill! Where in thunder 
am I?” 

This time I was fully awake. Thank 
goodness, I was mnoé in the diligence, 
but in the old Cloche d’Argent. ‘There 
overhead was the sombre canopy, and 
there, through the mullions of the great 
bow-window, was the moonlight stream- 
ing icily upon the oaken floor. 

‘“* How curious,” I mused, ‘‘ the as- 
sociation of ideas ;” and my eyes wan- 
dered over to the carved manikin’s 
head, which had, no doubt, set me 
dreaming of the diligence. There he 
was, staring at me as familiarly as ever, 
and as I watched him with a sort of 
lazy recognition I was a little puzzled 
to see him disappear, and at the same 
time I was aware that the light in the 
room had become obscured, as though 
some object had interposed between it 
and me. I turned, and saw something 
shadowy sitting in the window. 

*‘Tmpossible!” thought 1; ‘‘it is a 
nightmare,” and closed my eyes witha 
thrill of horror. Then, half ashamed 
of my own nervousness, I forced myself 
to open them again. 

‘Ah! still there!” A woman’s fig- 
ure, dim in outlines, and with an un- 
earthly bluish light hovering about it. 

With my heart palpitating, and the 
veins in my temple throbbing with ex- 
citement, I sat up in bed and watched her, 


queer 
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She was bending over a small table, 
and appeared to be writing; I could 
see the graceful movement of her hand 
as it glided to and fro over the paper. 

In spite of the terror I experienced, 
there was a fascination for me in the 
apparition, and my eyes were enchant- 
ed by her exquisite beauty. But what 
struck me most forcibly, even in my 
agitation, was the straightness and 
length of her hair, which fell te her feet, 
not clustering or in wavy masses, but 
as if it had been wet. Her gown, too, 
seemed absolutely to cling to her slen- 
der figure, as if fresh from the water. 

Just then she moved; the golden locks 
fell back heavily, and she was now 
leaning her head upon her hand and 
gazing up at the sky. 

** How will this end ?” I asked my- 
self, as with delirious expectation I 
strained my eyes to observe her slight- 
est change of posture. 

** Would she vanish as she had come? 
No, she was standing up—she was 
coming toward me!” Oh! the agony 
of that moment, as I heard her dress 
sweeping the floor with a wet, sludgy 
sound. She was almost beside mc :ow, 
and, with the blood slowly freezing in 
my veins, I crept back against the heavy 
curtains of my bed, when suddenly 
there issued from her lips a wail of such 
distress that before it the very air ap- 
peared to shiver and shrink back, and, 
retracing her steps to the window, she 
threw it wide open, admitting a rush of 
frosty air. 

I saw her pause for one moment, re- 
garding the inky blackness of the water 
below ; then, poising herself upon the 
sill, she precipitated herself into the 
darkness, and I heard a sound as though 
a heavy body had fallen into the pool. 

I must have fallen back unconscious 
upon the pillows, for I remember noth- 
ing more until a sense of chill brought 
me to life, and, opening my eyes, I saw 
the gray streaks of early dawn coming 
in through the still open window. 

* * * * * 

It is hardly necessary to assure the 
reader that as I stepped into the dili- 
gence that morning it was with the 
firm resolution never again to pass 
another night at the Cloche d’Argent. 

VIoLET ETYNGE MITCHELL, 
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** You've seen the brightest dawn of light, 
You've seen the darkest depth of night ; 
You've seen the fairest ray of love, 

As fadeless as the stars above. 

You've seen the shadow of despair, 

You’ve seen a heart as light as air ; 

And dreams, and hopes, and songs, and 
sighs, 

You’ve seen them in a woman’s eyes.” 


So sings the poet, and we all heartily 
concur, for women’s eyes are the light 
of the world. A beautiful face is always 








a pleasure to gaze upon, and like a 
lovely flower it sheds its radiance abroad. 

It has ever been the theme of the 
writer, the poet, and the artist. Its 
charm is everlasting, and we yield un- 
consciously to its sway. 

Beauty is indeed a great power. Its 
sceptre is triumphant. History revels 
in it; it is coupled with almost every 
great crisis; it is behind every impor- 
tant tale of all ages. 
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How many 
women have fa- 
shioned the des- 


tinies of nations 
with the charm 
of their personal 
beauty! Who 


has not dwelt 
with interest 
upon the career 


of Cleopatra, 
Kygypt’s wily 
queen, who en- 
snared Antony 
with her winning 
ways and won- 
drous beauty ; of 
Blanche of Cas- 
tile, mother of 
Louis the Ninth, 
called Saint 
Louis, a woman 
of great talent, of 
sincere piety, who 
bestowed on her 
son a strictly re- 
ligious education, 
waich materially influenced his charac- 
ter and policy ; of Joan d’Are, the beau- 
tiful French peasant girl, who felt in- 
spired to fight so courageously for her 
country, who suffered so cruelly death 
ut the stake, innocent though she was 
of any of the crimes attributed to her 
by the English; of Empress Eugenie, 
who combined beauty of person with 
intellect, the talk, at one time, of all 








> Kurope, all pay- 
ing her homage, 
all charmed by 
her winning per- 
sonality ? ‘Time 
has done nothing 
to detract from 
the peculiar 
witchery of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 
or the romantic 
interest which at- 
taches to her 
strange adven- 
tures. All the 
graces of nature 
were hers. Her 
mental accom- 
plishments vie 
with her personal 
beauty. She will 
live through ail 
the ages, a typi- 
cal woman, fash- 
ioned after the 
times, and en- 
throned forever 
in the hearts of the Scots. 

Beauty is a great magnet, but mere 
outward beauty has little power to hold 
unless behind the veil is something found 
more substantial. For beauty is both 
internal and external. The latter kind 
is but the shadow ; the former, the true 
essence, the divine light within, that 
speaks through the eyes, the windows 
of the soul. [ow many types are found 
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in beauty’s hand-book ; what charm in 
her variety; for all can be pleased, all 
select their own ideals. 

It is really remarkable how the style 
of beauty changes ; how one type suc- 
ceeds another in each generation ; how 
our ideals are shattered from time to 
time. The Greeks delighted in beauti- 
ful forms, and to-day the French are 


following in their footsteps, for, with 
them, beauty of figure is pre-eminent. 
But it remains for our own country 
to reveal to us the combined charms of 
all the ages, the highest idealization of 
beauty, for in the American women of 
to-day we recognize the manifold graces 


of all the nations. They are the theme 
of the hour, and everywhere are they 
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honored and respected in this land of 
freedom and patriotism. 

What a change from the early ages, 
for woman to-day holds her rightful 
place. How dreadful to think of the 
time when women were little better than 
slaves; when they received not the slight- 
est recognition; when education for them 
was deemed unnecessary ; when duties 
of the household were their highest 
aims! And so often has Penelope, 
Queen of the wandering Ulysses, been 
introduced by Homer at her loom, that 
the story of Penel- 
ope’s web has be- 
come emblematic 
of woman’s endless 
work, 

But still there 
were exceptions, 
Weare told of Co- 
rinna, a Theban 
poet, who five 
times bore awa 
the palm in tri- 
umph from the 
celebrated Pin- 
dar ; and of Aspa- 
sia, who instruct- 
ed Pericles, the 
Athenian states- 
man and philos- 
opher. The Ro- 
mans were the first 
people who allow- 
ed to women pub- 
lic liberty and 
thought the culti- 
vation of their 
minds as desirable as the ornamentation 
of their persons. In Germany they were 
entitled to a share in political govern- 
ment. They were considered to possess 
a certain kind of divinity, and a pro- 
phetic wisdom was ascribed to them. 
During the tournament ages, when 
chivalry was at its height, woman’s 
beauty sat enthroned in the lists, for 
none ‘‘but the brave were thought 
worthy of the fair.” 

A woman! What a wondrous mech- 
anism! What a combination of inde- 
scribable charms! A good woman, how 
powerful her influence, how benefiting 
is her presence! A beautiful woman is 
the highest idealization of our hopes. 

Little did Shakespeare dream, when he 
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gave to us those ideal characterizations 
of his brain, that ere long the living pro- 
totypes would be revealed, that the por- 
traits he had hung in the hearts of the 
world would walk from their frames and 
fulfil his predictions. The Antigones 
and Iphigenias of the classic age, beau- 
tiful impersonations though they be, 
are cold, stately, statuesque, beside the 
flesh and blood realities of to-day. The 


very pulse of the nation vibrates with 
woman’s glories, with her transcending 
loveliness. 


A Reynolds, a Romney, or 
a Gainsborough 
could have con- 
ceived of no ideal 
type that has not 
its alter ego in our 
living midst. 

Woman’s influ- 
ence has always 
been felt, for her 
intuitive powers, 
her spiritual ten- 
dencies, are always 
important factors 
for good. Eliza- 
beth of England 
was the first sov- 
ereign in that 
country to encour- 
age literature, and 
much was accom- 
plished by her. 
Such shining 
lights as Bacon, 
Shakespeare, and 
Spenser were pro- 
duced during her 
reign. Inthe literary field woman boasts 
of many bright stars of her sex. Here we 
have a Lady Mary Montague, a woman 
of wonderful intellectual powers, whose 
letters will live always and rank among 
the English classics. In physical sci- 
ences we see a Sommerville, a Herschel ; 
in political economy, a Marat,a Marti- 
neau ; in juvenile teaching, a Hannah 
Moore, a Maria Edgeworth. In vigor- 
ous intellect, wonderful powers of ob- 
servation and knowledge, Madame de 
Staél is a bright light—a woman of 
superior intellect, sarcastic and daring, 
one whom even Napoleon feared. 

But our American women of to-day 
stand the comparison well. In every 
direction are they becoming prominent. 
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In literature they 
ure’ surpassing 
all expectations. 
Here we have a 
Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, a Margaret 
Deland, a Mrs. 
Hartwell Cather- 
wood; in the 
drama, an Ada 
Rehan, a Clara 
Morris, a Georgie 
Cayvan, and hosts 
of others equally 
as well known, 
who are exerting 
themselves to ele- 
vate this branch 
of art. In archi- 
tecture, painting, 
sculpturing, sc1- 
ence—in fact, in 
every field they 
are conspicuous. 
Womanhood to- 


day seems to have reached the perfec- 
tion of its charms, physically 
tally, for outdoor sports of 
demand woman’s attention. 
Woman’s bright intellectual powers, 
her charming manner, her naiveté, her 
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and men- 


all kinds 
again and again. 
us. 
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stately presence, 
her winning smile, 
give her pre-en.i- 
nence everywhere, 
and the nine- 
teenth century 
woman will go 
down to posterity 
as a worthy speci- 
men of her sex. 
Women are the 
poetry of the 
earth, the sweet 
stars ever bright, 
whose souls are 
the forget-me-nots 
of the grave. We 
could never ex- 
haust her capabili- 
ties, try her as we 
might. Well have 
the poets sung her 
praises, but only 
justly. Theideals 
of poetsare always 


interesting characters for us to study, 
and we never tire of them ; there is al- 
ways a potent charm, a new grace, re- 
vealed which makes us linger over them 

Goethe’s Marguerite always charms 
For her we have a deep love, a 
profound pity, when she tells us ‘‘ her 
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peace is gone, her heart is sore.” Ten- 
nyson’s types always please. His Maud, 
his Hlaine, the sweet ‘* Lily of Astolot,” 
pure as the flower from which she was 
called, delight us again and again. And 
do we not recognize the charms of her 
of whom Byron said : 
She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of dark or bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes 
That mellowed to the tender light 
Which Heaven to gaudy day denies. 





In Burns’ ‘* Highland Mary” we see 
iu sweet rustic maid, simple and true. 
Tender was Burns’ love for her. 
touching and pathetic these lines, ‘* ‘l’o 


Mary in Heaven” 


That sacred hour can I forget, 
Can I forget the hallowed grove 
Where by the winding Ayr we met 
To live one day of parting love ” 


Eternity will not efface 


Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace. 
Ah! little thought we ’twas our last! 


How 
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Mrs. W. W, Phipps. 


In Scott’s ‘* Lady of the Lake ” we see 
a beautiful Scottish maiden, and her 
charms are plainly revealed to us in 
these lines written by him : 


And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 

A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace 

Of fairer form or lovelier face ! 

What though the sun, with ardent frown, 
Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown,— 
The sportive toil, which, short and light, 
Had dyed her glowing hue so bright, 
Served, too, in hastier swell to show 

Short glimpses of a breast of snow ; 

What though no rule of courtly grace 

To measured mood had trained her pace,— 
A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew ; 
Even the slight harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread ; 

What though upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongue,— 
Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 

The listener held his breath to hear ! 
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In Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” that 
pure Acadian picture, we see sweet 
simplicity symbolized, and we love to 
dwell on the tender graces of the hero- 
ine. How well does our ‘‘ dear poet” 
depict her charms ! Hear what he says : 
Fair was she to behold, that maiden of sev- 
enteen summers ; 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows 
on the thorn by the wayside, 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath 
the brown shade of her tresses ! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine 
that feed in the meadows, 

When in the harvest heat she bore to the 
reapers at noontide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale. Ah! fair in 
sooth was the maiden. 
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Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, 
while the bell from its turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the 
priest with his hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters 
blessings upon them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her 
chaplet of beads and her missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap and her kirtle of 
blue, and the earrings 

Brought in the old times from France, and 
since, as an heirloom, 

Handed down from mother to child, through 
long generations. 

But a celestial brightness, a more ethereal 
beauty, 

Shone on her face and encircled her form 
when, after confession, 

Homeward serenely she walked with God’s 
benediction upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the 
ceasing of exquisite music. 
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Shakespeare’s types are the highest. 
His creatures were— 

Beings breathing thoughtful breath, 

Travellers between life and death, 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 

Perfect women, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command : 

And yet spirits still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 


But the poet’s ideals are living realities 
which are passing before us day after 
day, shedding their lustre in this roman- 
tic universe of ours, bidding us follow 
the highest paths, the noblest ways. 
Women are not really bright, but are 





Mrs. Frederick Gebhard. 


modest and retiring, often more so than 
they should be, thus hiding their talents 
from the world, thinking them too in- 
significant to display. 

But what if the little rain should say : 

“So small a drop as I 
Can ne’er refresh the thirsty plain ; 
I'll tarry in the sky.” 

It is most interesting to see how men 
and women have been compared at all 
times, and how generally men had the 
ascendency. Plato, that wise old Gre- 
cian philosopher, considered women 
men’s equals in everything but physical 
strength. Voltaire put them on a level 
with men in all things but invention. 
But women are fast gaining ground in 
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even this direction. It remained for 
Jeremy Taylor to give us a model com- 
parison, and a most excellent one. He 
says: ‘f Man is strong, woman beautiful : 
man, daring and confident ; woman, dif- 
fident and unassuming ; man is great 
in action, woman in suffering; man 
shines abroad, woman at home; man 
talks to convince, woman to persuade 
and please; man has a rugged heart, 
woman a soft and tender one ; man pre- 
vents misery, woman relieves it; man 
has science, woman taste; man has 
judgment, woman sensibility ; man is 
a being of judgment, woman of mercy.” 

But nowhere is woman’s highest and 
best influence more felt than in the 
home, for here she works, not like the 
sculptor with the marble, that shall 
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crumble into dust, nor like the painter 
upon the canvas, that shall perish, but 
upon mind, upon spirit, which is to last 
forever and always bear the impress of 
a mother’s moulding hand. 

low many men there are who owe 
all to their mother; how revered and 
honored her name is with them! What 
a blessing to think that even though the 
mother has long been gone from us, we 
are enabled to keep her memory fresh 
by her old-time portrait! What has 


photography not accomplished ? Its 
stride onward is really wonderful. 
These delightful little miniatures are 
excellent types of American women. 
Miniature painting, with the delicacy 
of touch and fineness of skill it requires, 
is an exquisite art. What an excellent 
way of preserving fair faces, when the 
originals shall long have ceased to live! 

No one loves better the charm of 
beauty than the artist, and untiring is 
his effort to produce on canvas ‘* ideal 
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What names he bestows on 
them—one is Simplicity, another Inno- 
cence, another Coquetry, another Pu- 


women.” 


rity, and so on. All ideal attributes 
are granted them, all graces centred in 
their faces. What charming specimens 
of women’s loveliness have been hand- 
ed down to us from the brush of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
George Romney, and Gainsborough. 
‘air women of England have been 





most caréfully-aiithelegantly preserved 
for pésterity-bt/Abeése great masters. 


The Diwan yg Wepreduce of ‘* Lady 
Grogveror 1% Shy Thomas Lawrence, 
of allthe paftyrs df=his age the most 
gifted in portraying women ; and it was 
of him. Lord Byron “said that Burns’ 
lines were Most appropriate : 

‘* His ’prentice han’He tried on man, 

And then He-tiade the lasses.” 
Lady Grosvenor was one of the most 
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Siddons has been kept in memory by 
her portraits by Reynolds and Guains- 
borough, the former representing the 
«Tragic Muse,”’which was said by Barry 
to be, both for the ideal and execution, 
the finest picture of its kind in the 
world, and which Lawrence pronounced 
to be indubitably the finest female por- 
trait ever painted. 

| The one by Gainsborough is a dream 

of poetic loveliness, showing off her clas- 

sic face to perfection. 

The beautiful but erratic Lady Hamii- 
ton was with Romney a favorite subject, 
and many are her portraits painted by 
this master’s hand, revealing all her 
charms, showing her in all her varied 
moods. 

But no fairer faces will adorn the 
pictured walls of the coming ages than 
the American women of our time. It 
wag clearly tobe. seen, at the recent 
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passing glance. 
celebrated beauties of her day, and we £ Of the other pictures here reproduced 
see from her portrait that there was ‘two are portraits by American artists, 
grace in every line, and strong charac- and the remainder are photographs 
ter and intellect in her sweet, winsome pure and simple, untouched by the ar- 
face. ‘The beautiful and talented Sarah _ tist’s idealization. 
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THE SACRILEGIOUS MONKEY. 


This excellent picture, by the humor- 
ous and satirical Jehan Georges Vibert, 
is worthy of a place in Mr. Yerkes’ gal- 
lery, and, like all of Vibert’s works, is 
highly colored and exquisitely finished. 

The artist has written a letter mak- 
ing the monkey tell how the Cardinal’s 
secretary, to amuse himself in his leis- 
ure moments, dressed him up in the 
Cardinal’s vestments and taught him to 
imitate the gestures and grimaces of 
preachers in the pulpit. 

It was the occasion of a brother car- 
dinal’s visit that the monkey thought 
most favorable to show off his accom- 
plishments. So, slipping into a closet, 
he hastily donned the Cardinal’s clothes, 
putting around his neck the golden 


chain used only in grand festivities, and 
coming into the room made a bound 
on to the chimney, dragging behind him 
a large red sash, which he flourished 
like a flag, and began his grimaces. 

The Cardinal is annoyed toa point of 
severely punishing the disgraced mon- 
key, which the secretary is trying to save. 
The visiting Cardinal is thoroughly en- 
joying the ridiculousness of the whole 
situation, and it is this moment the 
artist has chosen for his picture 

Vibert is also great in water colors; 
was the first president of the Society 
of French Aquarellists, and ranks with 
Leloir, Zamacois, and Fortuny. He was 
decorated with the Legion of Honor in 
1870. 
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THE 


Another Corot, but then he is always 
most refreshing, and we feel the potent 
charm in the peculiar haziness of his 
poetic landscapes. 

Nature is taken by him on the wing, 
while all around is in motion. His im- 
pressions of her were beautiful, and the 
delight of her presence to him shows it- 
self in his every line. His reproductions 
of nature are real, though they seem at 
the first glance to be vague, but, like 
everything in nature itself, they are re- 
vealed through a mist, which enhances 
the beauty. He does more than copy or 
reproduce ; he explains, and the spirit 
of poetry pervades all his works. 





FISHERMAN. 


The delicate vapor enveloping his 
glensand gladesreminds one of Byron’s 
landscape touch, ‘‘ There seems a float- 
ing whisper on the hill.” 

This excellent specimen, here repro- 
duced, shows in its silvery atmospheric 
tones a bright summer day. All is si- 
lent, all delightful calm. How beauti- 
ful indeed is nature at rest ! sweet nat- 
ure, for which we always have a deep 
love, which brings us to realize its en- 
nobling powers, to see in its every part 
the hand of the Divine, for nature is the 
mirror of a noble mind—she embodies 
everything that is lovely and fair. 


W. A. Cooper. 








ELSWORTH’S STRATAGEM. 


CHAPTER I. 


} REEK Ranch 
burned. T'wo 
men killed 
in a brush 
with cattle 
thieves. 
Send troops 
at once.” It 
was the ar- 
rival of this 
message at 
Fort Russell 
that had broken up the little gathering 
in Captain Black’s cosey quarters and 
sent the captain and his rahe naa 
away by special train to Iron Mountain, 
the nearest station to the scene of 
trouble. 

As soon as the troops had gone, No- 
vella Darlington stole quietly to her 
room. That tender, almost sentimental, 
leave-taking with Lieutenant Lathrop 
had quite unfitted her for seeing any one 
the balance of the night. Comfortably 
seated in a low wicker chair, with her 
dainty feet resting on the fender of the 
grate, she was thinking it all over. 

Three years ago, when a sophomore at 
college in Baltimore, she had gone to 
Annapolis with a party of the college 
girls to see the West Point-Annapolis 
game; had been introduced to ‘* My 
friend Mr. Lathrop,” and had given 
him her colors—a dainty bow-knot of 
garnet and orange—to carry to victory 
after a deal of earnest pleading on his 
part; had seen him, West Point’s 
greatest full-back, win victory and re- 
nown for the cadet gray and her by one 
of the most magnificent runs in the 
annals of football; had danced and 
flirted with him that night at the re- 
ception the naval cadets tendered their 
army guests, never expecting to see him 
again. ‘Then she came to Russell three 
weeks ago to visit Captain and Mrs. 
Black, old family friends, and had met 
him, a lieutenant in Troop C—the cap- 
tain’s own. 

And to-night, just as he was leaving, 





he had taken the little knot of ribbon, 
now dirty, torn, and faded with age, 
from the breast pocket of his blouse ; 
had told her how highly he prized it, 
and how he trusted that it would bring 
victory to him in the field where the 
stern realities of life and death existed. 
as it had aided him in the mimic battle 
on the “‘ gridiron ” so long ago. 

She gazed steadily into the fire, two 
large tears dimming and blurring the 
burning coals into one red mass ; then, 
going to the mantel, took down his pict- 
ure. Silently she looked at the smiling 
cavalry lieutenant in the soft glow of 
the lamp, gently kissed it, and, as she: 
replaced it, mutely sent a prayer to the: 
Maker that the little bunch of ribbons. 
might prove a guard to his safety and 
bring him home to her. 

* * * * * 

Under a starlit sky, dotted here and 
there with sombre wind . ‘ouds, on the: 
hard frozen prairie rides “roop C. 
The blustering October wind sends the 
dust whirling directly in the faces of the 
silent troopers, causing them to turn u 
coat collars and pull the brims of their 
battered campaign hats well down over 
their eyes. With the practical, easy 
working of our cavalry doing police: 
duty on the frontier, they are in an in- 
credibly short space of time leaving the 
twinkling lights of the station home 
of the operator-station master at Iron 
Mountain in the rear, and are moving at 
a steady lope toward the Creek Ranch. 
It is there Captain Black expects to 
‘* strike the trail,” and render summary 
vengeance, before the sun of the coming 
day has reached its meridian. 

Hard, sturdy men that they are, 
there is not one, from the seasoned cam- 
paigner to the rawest recruit with but 
the first coat of his greenness rubbed 
off, that does not look grave as he real- 
izes the danger lurking for the men 
whose duty it is to subdue Gentleman 
Dick and his band of human devils. 
Those who were not in the famous 
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chase after him in his notorious raid of 
two years ago, when he carried away 
eight hundred head of cattle to no one 
knew where, and left the cavalry baffled 
and unsuccessful, have heard about it 
in all its dastardly details, and there is 
not a man throughout the troop who is 
not anxious to ‘*wipeout” the whole 
band, in order to settle old scores. 

The scene of devastation that meets 
their eyes when they rein up at the 
still smouldering remains of the ranch 
is hard to believe to be anything but 
the work of drunken savages. From 
the charred bodies of old Mr. Creek and 
his cowboy, lying among the ruins, it 
is easy to understand that they had 
fled thither to fight their unequal battle 
against fate. Evidently angered at the 
persistent interference, the renegades 
had turned from their work of looting 
the corrals and had set fire to the ranch. 
The cowboy had endeavored to escape 
the flames, but a little hole in his skull 
shows how ineffective it had been with 
those human bloodhounds circling the 
place, ready to shoot them down at the 
first dash for liberty. 

‘My God, sir, I'd give my chances 
of going to heaven if I could kill one of 
those fiends!” exclaims an old ser- 
geant, his lips quivering with suppressed 
anger. As this is the sentiment of 
the whole troop, the captain feels san- 
guine of success when once more they 
‘‘take up” the trail. 

The story ran that Gentleman Dick 
was a man of excellent education, be- 
longing to a highly influential family, 
but had left his Kastern home on ac- 
count of some family trouble; had 
gone to Leadville, drunk heavily, and 
fallen in with the hard characters con- 
gregate] there; and had made himself 
their leader by that unconquerable per- 
severance which characterized him. His 
elegant manners and tendency to dress 
well, almost to dudishness, among those 
rough men with whom a * biled ” shirt 
was contemptuously held as a needless 
luxury, gained for him his nickname, 
and was the cause of his own name being 
cast into oblivion. THis fine face and 
gentle voice—a mask to one of the flint- 
iest hearts that ever beat—was the snare 
by which many became his victims. 
Once more. with nearly two score of the 
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slums of the mining camps and half- 
breeds, he is sacking and pillaging the 
same country that felt his merciless 
hand before. 

It is nearly three o’clock when the 
captain sends for Lathrop, whois riding 
with the second platoon. 

Thanks to his knowledge of the to- 
pography of Southern Wyoming, Black 
is able to form the opinion that the 
trail will lead to Wind Pass. By all 
calculations, the troops have arrived at 
the ranch about three hours and a half 
after it has been burned. Evidently 
not making over four milesan hour, the 
renegades are probably about fourteen 
miles in advance, hampered with the 
stolen cattle, and riding easily, as they 
will hardly expect pursuit so soon. 
That would bring them to the pass 
about seven. ‘The captain could easily 
overtake them before that, but would 
defer the attack till near the entrance, 
thus compelling them to leave the cattle 
behind. 

“Take your platoon,” he continues, 
‘and ride hard for Eagle Pass ; it is 
very narrow, and lies about six miles 
south. Come up on the other side of the 
range and enter the western entrance of 
Wind Pass. Then we will have them 
cornered. Should the trail not lead 
there, I will leave orders at the east- 
ern end, Corporal Miller can guide 
you.” 

Sparing his horses very little, Lathrop 
enters the first pass at sunrise, and at 
just ten minutes after seven the men 
are dismounting at the western open- 
ing of Wind Pass. 

Leaving a corporal’s guard with the 
horses, the lieutenant and his men push 
forward. Here in the rocky gorge they 
can make better time on foot and do 
more effective work when the grapple 
comes. 

Carefully they pick their way through 
those parts of the path where a misstep 
would mean certain death on the jagged 
rocks below. Lathrop has ordered no 
talking: he wants the surprise froni the 
rear to be as perfect as possible. ‘No 
noise at all, not till we charge, then yell 
like fiends,” are his final instructions. 
Nothing breaks the oppressive silence 
but the murmuring of the wind among 
the pines, blended with the rippling of 
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a mountain stream far down the ravine. 
The sun shines down in all its brilliancy, 
throwing a checkerwork of lights and 
shadows from the foliage above on the 
path. ‘There a boulder has torn loose 
from its century-aged resting-place and 
has swept down the mountain-side like 
a meteorite, leaving a trail of broken 
trees and underbrush in its wake. A 
mountain goat standing on an adjacent 
snow-capped mountain curiously watch- 
es the slow, labored toiling of the slim 
blue line as it wends its way eastward. 

“The blamed thing wouldn’t stand 
there if it didn’t know we couldn’t fire 
at him,” mutters a disgusted trooper 
who has hunted in vain for this mag- 
nificent game and has never till now 
been in such fair range, ‘* when the lieu- 
tenant has ordered no talking, let alone 
shooting—worse luck.” 

Suddenly in the clear, rarefied air, far 
to the east, the report of a rifle rings 
sharp and loud, echoing and re-echoing 
from crag to crag ; then the silvery notes 
of a bugle—the captain is moving for- 
ward to the attack. 

«*Come on, men,” whispers Lathrop ; 
‘“‘keep close, and be ready for the 
charge.” 

It is the boy’s first encounter—to be 
his initiation under fire. His heart is 
beating like a triphammer, but he is de- 
termined to be among the first, and to 
fight—fight in a way that will win him 
the praise of his veteran battle-scarred 
father, Colonel Lathrop. 

Now a fusillade of shots. A moment 
later, with full half of Troop C, La- 
throp turns an arm in the pass and 
throws himself cheering and _ yelling 
upon the renegades. 

This is totally unlooked for, and tells. 
With blank looks on their faces, many 
turn from the fight in front to find 
themselves between two fires. They 
had hoped to reach the elbow Lathrop 
has just passed. Once there, they could 
have bid defiance tothe troops. Utter- 
ly bewildered, they stop firing ; one or 
two throw down their rifles, another 
jumps into the yawning chasm and 
meets his death. Then the tall form 
of Gentleman Dick, still collected and 
cool, can be seen gesticulating and giv- 
ing orders to his men. The next mo- 
ment they are off their horses and have 


taken to the mountain - side, fighting 
savagely. For a second they check the 
advance of the troops, then flee dis- 


mayed. Once more Lathrop’s brave 
young voice rings out: ‘* Take after 
them !” 


He grips his army Colt’s more firmly 
and goes springing up the wooded side 
of the hill. A poor fellow close at his 
heels with a muttered cry reels, then 
falls, shot through the lungs. 

Lathrop sees and hears ; it only spurs 
him on. Nothought of his own safety : 
he is after that fleeting form who killed 
Ryan. 

Now he is nearer, a half-dozen sturdy 
vampaigners at his back. The fellow 
has stopped, has turned, has taken de- 
liberate aim. Lathrop sees the face. 
An ashen pallor overspreads his own, 
his knees weaken, his protruded eyes 
seem fascinated as they feast on that 
heavily bearded visage. Now the des- 
perado fires, and as poor Lathrop stag- 
gers, then goes to earth, the thought 
flashes through his mind: 

“* My God, it is Dick!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ever since Shepard Lathrop cut 
loose from the maternal apron-strings 
of West Point and came to Russell, 
Lieutenant Elsworth had disliked him, 
So pronounced was this feeling that all 
saw and marvelled at it. Jovial and 
good-natured, the youngster had made 
friends very fast among the officers, and 
was petted by all in a way that would 
have spoiled many another man—by 
all except the tall, silent, senior lieuten- 
ant of Troop F. He held aloof, and 
for some unaccountable reason would 
have nothing to do with the boy, until 
now they never spoke except when duty 
compelled them. 

To use Lieutenant Ayers’ botafical 
expression : 

‘Tf Lathrop’s presence had been like 
gall and wormwood before, it was little 
short of poison ivy now.” 

Elsworth’s dislike had turned to 
hatred before Novella Darlington had 
been at the post a week. None of her 
other satellites affected him like this 
one. Lathrop had known her before 
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she came to visit, but why he used this 
previous acquaintance as a pretext for 
always thrusting himself in her goci- 
ety, was something Elsworth could not 
understand. In his own opinion, it 
was what he might have expected from 
*‘such a pup,” yet it angered him to 
see how complacently the junior offi- 
cers accepted it as the inevitable, and 
he told them such, ‘‘ Just as a casual 
observer, you know.” 

‘* Well,” replied Murray, a shrewd 
twinkle in his merry blue eyes, ‘‘ ‘ just 
as a casual observer, you know,’ suppose 
you tell us how she submits ?” 

Then the self-appointed observer be- 
thought himself of some unfinished 
duty, and left the club-room amid the 
laughter of the youngsters. They all 
knew how near home Murray’s Irish wit 
had gone, and appreciated it. They all 
knew as well as he that Lathrop’s pre- 
sumption, or whatever it might be 
termed, had been accepted with evident 
pleasure, instead of resentment, as Els- 
worth would have wished, and laughed 
again at thediscomfiture of their gloomy 
informant. 

The fact was that Elsworth had fallen 
in love with Novella Darlington almost 
before her début into military life was 
over. Always reserved, he had kept 
his secret well. He did not fully un- 
derstand, himself, till the night the 
troops left for the field, when he had 
seen Lathrop at the far end of the cap- 
tain’s veranda speaking to a fair-haired 
lass in that soft, modulated voice he in- 
variably used with women. ‘They had 
not seen nor heard his approach—too 
intent were they; and as he stumbled 
up the stairs of his own lonely bachelor 
apartments he realized how deeply he 
had been smitten, and blessed the cause 
that took Lathrop from the post. 

For a week Elsworth paid assiduous 
court to Mrs. Black’s charming visitor, 
and -was her escort morning after morr.- 
ing on those pleasant rides up the valley 
of the Crow ; spent as much of his after- 
noons on the veranda as was possible for 
a lieutenant whose captain was East on 
sick leave, and was nearly a nightly visi- 
tor at the Blacks’. 

** Elsworth is making a strong bid,” 
was the comment among the officers. 

He no longer kept his secret, but 
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wooed as only one with an intense South- 
ern nature like his could. 

Those among the ladies who had at 
first put Miss Darlington down as a 
flirt were now nodding their heads and 
saying : ‘‘ Didn’t I tell youso ?” as their 
prophecy proved true. 

Yet there were others among the gar- 
rison belles like Mrs. Cherry—bless their 
maternal hearts !—who declared that 
Novella Darlington paid no more at- 
tention to that piece of animated mum- 
mery than she did to any other offi- 
cer. What did they expect her to do, 
when he so persistently thrust himself 
in her society ? Surely no true lady 
could do differently. With this final 
clincher they would generally leave the 
field victorious. 

Then the troops came back, to the 
relief of many, for more reasons than 
one. Weary and tired, the little column 
rode back to Russell with half a dozen 
surly prisoners and three empty sad- 
dles. 

It had all happened in that first at- 
tack, when the troops from the front 
and rear caught the renegades in the 
narrow pass. It was there the six had 
been captured. Corporal Learen, Pri- 
vates Ryan and Muldoon, and four of the 
band had been killed in the brush on 
the mountain-side. ‘There Lathrop had 
been laid low—momentarily stunned ; 
still, the pink scar on his forehead 
showed how narrowly he had escaped 
death. For five days the troops searched 
the mountains, but with no success. 
Gentleman Dick and the remnant of 
his party made their escape as securely 
as though the earth had swallowed them. 
Thestolen cattle had been returned, and 
as the captain finished his report he only 
lamented his ill-luck in being unable to 
capture their leader. So did the col- 
onel, but Lathrop said never a word ; 
his face grew sad then, as it did many 
times after, at the mentioning of that 
leader’s name. 

Now that they are back, Elsworth 
often finds, when he calls, that ‘‘ Miss 
Darlington has gone out with Lieu- 
tenant Lathrop,” or that his presence 
breaks up many a pleasant ¢éte-d-téte, 
and he frets and fumes accordingly, but 
can see no help for it. 

“* Faust” is to be played in town Wed- 
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nesday night, and a party of the “ fort 
people” decide to go. 

‘Tam very sorry, Mrs. Black,” La- 
throp says, when an invitation is extend- 
ed to him, “‘ but I can’t go to the thea- 
tre to-night. I have an engagement in 
town,” he stumbles on lamely, as he ex- 
cuses himself. ‘To the astonishment of 
all, his face losesits ruddy glow and he 
becomes nervous and ill at ease. 

‘Well, he is struck hard and no mis- 
take,” drawls Andrews. ‘‘ Who would 
have thought Shep would make an ass 
of himself like this, just because he is 
unable to be Miss Darlington’s escort?” 

“‘Shut up, you idiot,” mutters Mur- 
ray, savagely. ‘‘Can’t you see there is 
something else the matter with him ? 
He has been acting this way since 
morning. <A despatch was handed him 
at breakfast; he read it, turned pale, 
then pushed his chair back and left the 
mess without a word.” 

The orchestra is booming away when 
the party comes in. 

‘‘Tt is too bad,” says Elsworth, con- 
tinuing the conversation which has 
been interrupted by the walk from the 
army ambulance to their seats—‘‘ too 
bad that such a likely young fellow as 
Lathrop should carry on ashe does. His 
football reputation has done more to 
injure the boy than anything else. Peo- 
ple toady to him, and it has—well, to 
put it mildly, turned his head. Some 
of his escapades in town, from general 
report, reflect no credit on him.” 

He is speaking to Captain Black, but 
knows that a certain shell-like ear he 
can just see next the captain’s bulky 
form is listening to every word. 

‘* Elsworth, I think old dragoons like 

ou and me should remember the boy 
Is young and give him a little leeway. 
Besides, you will generally find that idle 
rumor amounts to nothing,” retorts the 
captain. He hates to hear regimental 
gossip ventilated at any time, but it 
makes him ‘‘feel wrathy all over,” to 
borrow his own words, when one of his 
brother officers does it. 

‘© You see, Miss Darlington,” explains 
Mr. Curry to his escort, with a good- 
natured laugh, ‘‘ Elsworth has been 
airing some of his prudish opinions 
down at the club, and is feeling rather 
cut at the way Shep took him up.” 
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A warning glance from Troop F’s 
acting commander causes the youth to 
hold his tongue, lest his affability dis- 
close a choice bit of club-room gossip, 
which, told with evident zest, shows 
Elsworth with poorly composed dignity 
listening to a tirade of hot-headed re- 
torts from Lathrop, to the amusement 
of all. 

‘Right or wrong, captain, look at 
that box,” Elsworth remarks, with a 
suspicious ring of triumph in his voice, 
just as the curtain is going up. 

All eyes are turned in the direction 
indicated. ‘There, in immaculate even- 
ing dress, stands Lathrop, helping to 
remove the wraps of some lady. He 
bows pleasantly, then becomes engrossed 
in conversation with his companion. 

It is the captain, still loyal to his 
youngest lieutenant, who finally breaks 
the silence fast becoming embarrass- 
ing : 

** T willadmit that the boy should have 
said he was going to the theatre instead of 
taking subterfuge behind the excuse of 
an engagement in Cheyenne. But we 
have not heard his side of the story as 
yet.” 

As the play proceedsall of the party are 
fairly aghast at the actions of Lathrop. 
Evidently the woman, elegantly dressed, 
covered with rouge and powder, is a per- 
son any one with respect for their rep- 
utation would avoid. Glasses from all 
parts of the house are constantly turned 
upon the couple, and fully as much at- 
tention is paid them as the play. 

The old captain watches their scanda- 
lous proceedings with wrath and mute 
indignation. From all appearances Els- 
worth has spoken more truth than Black 
wishes to admit, and it is with a father’s 
earnestness that he decides to give his 
junior subaltern a raking over in the 
morning that will bring him up with a 
round turn. 

Novella Darlington sees what she 
would not have believed. She blushes 
with maidenly reserve to think that he, 
her knight-errant, the man whom she 
had looked up to as the most chival- 
rous and true, could associate with that 
woman. 

It hurts her infinitely to see him give 
up her society, where she had believed, 
in her heart of hearts, he had been happy 
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and content, for the pleasure of basking 
in those smiles. 

She vainly tries to banish his presence 
from her mind by riveting her eyes on 
the stage, but it is useless. ‘he shat- 
tering of her idol cannot so easily be for- 
gotten for the mere acting of puppets. 

Elsworth, narrowly watching her face 
suffused with blushes, realizes with feel- 
ings indescribable that the tide is chang- 
ing, that luck is favoring nim. 

Unable to sleep that night, still 
thinking of the shallow, hollow nature 
she had believed so deep, so true, she 
slips on a loose wrapper, and, seated at 
the window of her room, looks out upon 
the moonlit Parade. 

The guardsare just calling two. Far 
away at the stables a Celtic voice sends 
forth the musical, wailing ery : 

‘* Post number five, two o’clock and 
all is well.” 

Then she becomes aware of some one 
on the Parade. She peers through the 
curtains and sees Lathrop seated on his 
horse, his boyish face uplifted, shining 
with radiant love, as he gazes long and 
eagerly; then with courtly grace he bows 
toward the window of the room where 
he believes his lady-love is peacefully 
sleeping and rides away in the direction 
of the stables. 

Evidently he has just left his com-. 
panion of the theatre. He was in full 
dress then, now in fatigueuniform. She 
shudders as she notes this, and as she 
rests her weary head on her arms the 
tears flow silently. 

Early the next morning she is on the 
veranda, trying to quell the giddy whirl 
of her head by the bracing air. 

She is looking toward the parade 
grounds, and neither sees nor hears the 
approach of a tall figure she knows so 
well, sitting in the saddle with the ease 
and grace of only a born cavalryman, 
till he has reined up in front of her. 

**Good morning, Miss Darlington. 
Enjoying the air? Hardly expected 
you would be up at this hour, after your 
night at the theatre—by the by, how 
was the opera? I was awfully sorry I 
could not attend, but I had an en- 
gagement in town, you know.” 

No guilty, shamefaced look there. 
The same open, frank countenance, 
bcbbling over with animal spirits, his 
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teeth gleaming as he smiles and rants 
away. 

It is hard to think evil of him, he 
has always been so tender, so kind, so 
generous ; and, realizing that she is for- 
getting the strong resolutions she made 
in the still hours of the night, she almost 
angrily whispers to herself, ‘‘ Seeing is 
believing.” She had determined to be 
calm, collected, and let him see what 
she thought of his actions. But now 
that he should hold to his barefaced 
lie after recognizing her at the Opera 
I{ouse was more than her Puritanical 
blood could stand. With righteous, 
womanly indignation, never deigning to 
return his matin salutation, she gives 
vent to the feelings of her aching 
heart. 

‘* Mr. Lathrop, after your conduct at 
the theatre, last night, [ should think 
you would be ashamed to speak to any 
one at the post, especially a lady, and I 
hope in the future you will at least say 
nothing to me.” 

Lathrop, like a man in a dream, with 
his forage cap still in his hand, looks 
hard at the door through which she has 
rushed ; then he digs his spurs into his 
pet—the relief of an impulsive nature 
—and is carried rapidly over the Parade 
by his wrathful charger. 


CHAPTER III. 


It is the feeble voice of a dying man, 
half tremulous, half choked with that 
heavy weight on his chest, that is speak- 
ing. The other, with reverently bowed 
head, is listening. The dim light from 
the lamp falls full on poor Elsworth’s 
face as he lies, his head wearily resting 
on his pillow. 

That very afternoon he had accident- 
ally shot himself while examining his 
revolver. ‘Thompson, the post surgeon, 
had worked over him till twilight, and 
still his life was slowly ebbing away. It 
had been with moistening eyes that gruff 
old Pills had leaned over the bed and 
as gently as possible told his brother 
officer how useless it was to hope. 

“‘ If there is anything you want done, 
Frank, you had better speak now, for 
it might be too late in the morning.” 

Elsworth had shaded his eyes, and for 
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a moment nothing but his labored 
breathing broke the silence. 

‘* Doctor,” he finally replies, ‘‘ I would 
like to have a few minutes’ private talk 
with Lathrop.” 

And now, as the boy stands before him, 
he findsit very hard to speak—there has 
been such a stern silence between them 
for weeks. 

‘** Lathrop, I havea long story to tell, 
and I trust God will let me finish it be- 
fore Lam takenaway. I have wronged 
you, Shep—wronged you in a low, das- 
tardly way that any officer or gentleman 
should be ashamed of.” 

The confession, spoken so earnestly, 
so pitifully penitent, causes Lathrop to 
look wistfully toward the other room 
for Thompson ; he thinks the patient is 
raving. 

Then Elsworth tells how he met a 
heavily bearded man, singularly like 
Lathrop, at the Gold Room in Cheyenne. 
How he found him to be Dick Lathrop 
—the lieutenant’s twin-brother. 

It was then he saw an ungentleman- 
ly way of ridding himself of a rival for 
the girl he loved. With infinite tact he 
had broached the subject to the stranger, 
had found to his secret delight how 
quickly the fellow acquiesced at the men- 
tioning of a hundred dollars. 

It was an easy matter for Dick to 
shave mustache and beard, and the re- 
semblance was perfect. Elsworth hired 
an evening dress suit for him, bought 
the box at the theatre, and sent him 
there with one of the most disreputable 
women in town. 

To prove he would play his part well, 
Dick told Elsworth, on the bond of the 
latter as a gentleman, of the enmity he 
bore his brother, and even more; told 
how he had led the renegades into Wy- 
oming, cattle-stealing ; told of the shot 
that laid his brother low in the mountain 
fight, and was visibly disappointed at 
hearing how slight the wound had 
proven. 

To complete the work, he sent a tel- 
egram that Wednesday morning to his 
brother at Russell, asking him to meet 
him that night at a certain house on 
Seventeenth Street, stating that he 
wanted to reform and needed money 
to go East. 

“Be sure and come,” he had urged, 
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knowing how easily his. bréther would 
fall into the trap—thus:making herar 
plans perfect. nn Moe 


= 

‘Didn’t you suspect anything?” 
asks Elsworth. He hardly dares look 
into the clear eyes of his victim. 

“Yes.” It is with a final effort he 
speaks, still keeping the even tenor of 
his voice. ‘* Yes, but I thought it was 
Dick’s own doings. I never for an in- 
stant connected you with the work.” 

‘Why didn’t you clear yourself of 
the suspicion hanging over you ? I was 
mortally afraid you would, every day.” 

“Tcould not,” Lathrop replies, ‘‘with- 
out trailing my honored parents’ name 
through the dust of my brother’s dis- 
honorable conduct, so I preferred to let 
the matter stand.” 

Elsworth is gasping now, but in a 
second it has passed away, and he con- 
tinues, in the same monotonous tone: 

“*My only excuse was my love for 
her. I would have done anything hon- 
orable or dishonorable to win her love. 
When I saw I could do nothing by fair 
means I resorted to foul ones, and re- 
ceived my just reward. Though she 
would have nothing more to do with 
you, she quietly but firmly gave me to 
understand that there was no chance 
for any one else. 

“* Just say you forgive me, Shep. It 
isa hard thing to ask of you, but | have 
only ashort time to live, and it willmake 
me rest easier. Here, old man, take 
my hand—pardon me.” Elsworth, with 
pleading eyes and broken voice, holds his 
outstretched. Lathrop’s boyish heart is 
touched ; stepping impulsively forward, 
tears in his large gray eyes, he grasps it 
in his two warm hands. 

“I forgive you from the bottom of 
my heart, Frank.” 

With a smile on his tired, drawn face, 
Elsworth tries to return the pressure of 
friendship. 

«« Shep,” he murmurs, ‘‘I know she 
loves you. Go East and win—it is not 
too late yet.” 

When Thompson comes in a few min- 
utes later he finds Lathrop sobbing, still 
holding the hand already growing cold. 

Death, the great Reconciler, has 
stepped in at the lastand brought these 
two together. 

EpaGar A. Gove, JR. 
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ONE SUMMER’S SAUNTERINGS. 


ILE heat was becoming 
intolerable as the 
scorching June sun 
poured down on the dusty 
streets of the ‘* Eternal 
City,” and the question as 
to where one could go for 
fresh air and not be too 
far from home was arising, 
when, by chance, Rocca 
di Papa was mentioned as 
combining the desired requisites. 

Itis only thirty-eight kilometres from 
Rome, but seemingly thrice that dis- 
tance, because, on account of its posi- 
tion on the side of a high mountain, it 
can be reached only by carriage or om- 
nibus. 

The earliest of a series of trains run- 
ning to the ‘ Castelli Romani ” leaves 
the railway station at 6:30 A. M. and 
carries those bound for Rocca di Papa 
as far as Frascati. ‘There, one fine 
morning, some years ago, a vehicle was 
waiting to convey a party of tourists 
along a partly shaded road up to the 
Mecca of their health-seeking pilgrim- 
age, seven hundred metres above the sea 
level. 

How one’s lungs expanded as, rising 
higher and higher and drinking in the 
pure air of the quiet open country, one 
looked back with a long-drawn sigh of 
relief across the fertile plain! How 
like silver the Tiber gleamed in the sun- 
light as it lazily wound its way through 
this plain to where, in the hazy distance, 
the marvellous dome of St. Peter’s 
loomed up in all majesty ! 

The lodgings which had been secured 
for the party were in a house built 
against the side of the mountain, which 
at this point rises two hundred metres 
higher and is surmounted by an old con- 
vent. 

If the landscape had cailed forth en- 
thusiasm on the drive upward, words 
almost failed to express one’s sentiments 
when the landlord, throwing open a 
window, exclaimed as he did so: ‘* The 
Signori will have plenty of fresh air 
here.” 


As it was on the edge of the town, 
there were no houses to shut out the 
most beautiful of views. Far down be- 
low stretched out the seemingly endless 
Campagna, traversed by the ‘Tiber, and 
dotted here and there by villages; on 
one side, the lake of Castel Gandolfo, 
with beyond it a glimpse of the blue 
Mediterranean ; opposite, Rocca ; in the 
distance, Rome, so near and yet so far ! 
Behind, and along the road in front of 
the lodgings, were shade trees in pro- 
fusion, most of them chestnuts, which 
so freshen the atmosphere. 

At this period the lodgings for stran- 
gers were of avery primitive order, but 
prices, unfortunately, even then, in no 
way corresponded with the accommoda- 
tions offered, the forestier (strangers) 
always being regarded by the inhabitants 
as their legitimate prey, upon the con- 
tents of whose pocketbooks they were 
bound to live the year round. Since 
then many private villas have sprung 
up, and everything is improved in the 
place. 

The house where the pilgrims lodged 
was of rough stone. Its stone staircase 
was covered only to the first floor, 
whence to the second it was roofless ; 
and here the inhabitants of the third 
entered the dwelling and were obliged 
to mount a wooden staircase so steep 
that a miniature railway of the Rigi 
and Vesuvius type would not have 
seemed amiss. When one reached this 
temporary abode (occupied only for 
meals and sleeping purposes), the clear 
air and uninterrupted prospect for miles 
around made one forget, to a great de- 
gree, any temporary discomfort, or the 
lack of many of the indispensables of 
modern housekeeping. 

The food was cooked in an immense 
old fireplace. The soup kettle hung 
from a chain over the wood fire, while. 
the roasts, stews, and fries were perched 
(in imminent danger of an upset or a 
good scorching) on tripods over lighted 
charcoal ; the various fires being coaxed 
into flame by means of a huge fan made 
of braided straw, which was more or 
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Panorama of Frascati, from Villa Aldobrandini, 
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less gently swayed backward and _ for- 
ward according to the state of mind in 
which the goddess of the kitchen might 
be indulging while preparing the none 
too Lucullian repasts. Such repasts, 
however, were always relished, a moun- 
tain air appetite furnishing the sauce 
piquante for any dish ; and, moreover, 
there was no time to waste on gastro- 
nomical enjoyments, for people lived 
out-of-doors from dawn till dusk. The 
mornings were generally passed in strolls 
along the shady roads leading to the 
little sanctuary of the ‘‘ Madonna del 
Tufo,” or in sitting in the open space 
before it with work or books, the mas- 
culine element (which was not well 
represented, except ‘‘ over Sunday ” ) 
smoking. 

The legend of the Miracle Chapel is 
the following: One day a man was 
walking along a narrow path through 
the woods when he saw a mass of tufo 
(a soft porous stone) detach itself from 
an overhanging rock above him. Fear- 
ing it might crush him, he made a vow 
to dedicate himself to the Virgin should 
he escape injury. The mass stopped 
short as if by miracle, and he thereupon 
decided to build a modest church in 
commemoration of the event, which he 
did in 1592. The chapel was roughly 
finished at first, but was restored, en- 
larged, and decorated with a facade in 
1792, by Prince Andrea Doria, and in 
1810 the apse and altar, consecrated to 
St. Philip Neri, were added. As it now 
stands, however, in peperino, it is the 
work of Domenico Janetti (1855). 

Sometimes the summer visitors 
climbed the hill to the convent (into 
which no woman is allowed entrance, 
although the monks are few in num- 
ber), from the grounds of which the 
views are simply magnificent in every 
direction. Or they passed the ‘‘ Ma- 
donna del Tufo ” and strayed into the 
woods, through which, at many points, 
are cut roads leading into the neighbor- 
ing towns. 

Rocca di Papa, it is said, derives its 
present name from the residence there 
of the Antipope John, in A.D. 1190. 
The castle, the ruins of which are ona 
hill lower than the convent, was for 
centuries the stronghold of the Colonnas, 
but afterwards, in 1487, passed into the 
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hands ofthe Orsini. Back of the town, 
at the base of the hill on the summit of 
which rises the ancient monastery, ex- 
tends a large plain called * the field of 
Hannibal,” as it was here that the fa- 
mous warrior encamped before the bar- 
baric invasion of Rome about 200 B.C., 
and where at present, as if not to belie 
its former martial renown, the regi- 
ments stationed in Rome pitch their 
tents once a year for target practice. 

Gradually, as time went on, seven 
congenial spirits detached themselves 
from the other summer residents and 
formed a coterie, which might have been 
dubbed ** The Inseparables,” as its mem- 
bers, day after day, through their pro- 
longed stay at Rocca, strolled off to- 
gether for a simple constitutional, or 
sometimes to make a foot tour to the 
different Castelli Romani. There was 
Monseigneur, as jolly a French prel- 
ate as ever donned soutane ; the Baron- 
ess di B , whose sparkling wit would 
have charmed a salon, and Marie, her 
pretty daughter, all smiles and dimples ; 
Frau von B , an ex-lady-in-waiting 
of a German court, with the polish of a 
grande dame, and Frida, a_ graceful 
blonde of truly Teutonic type ; the Capi- 
tano, who represented Italy, and Ma- 
dame 8., an American. 

One evening, for, as in all conspira- 
cies, plans for secret actién were made 
at nightfall, it was decided to lunch on 
the following day at Frascati. 

A rendezyous was fixed for eight 
o’clock in front of the Captain’s lodg- 
ings, whence the party started down 
the hillside and along the highway, 
crossing the fields and taking all man- 
ner of short-cuts, stopping here and 
there to give the elder ladies time to 
rest, until finally the Seven found them- 
selves upon the road above Frascati, 
where, at a certain point, they were 
courteously permitted to enter the estate 
of the Aldobrandini family. Tere they 
passed through the meadows, and com- 
ing out into the gardens, they found 
themselves in the court of the villa, from 
which they walked into the town. After 
wandering about, looking into churches 
and shop windows, like any party from 
the country, they ordered the noonday 
meal at a restaurant, and while it was 
being prepared the tourists took a turn 
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in the grounds of the Lancellotti and 
Borghese villas. In the upper part of 
the latter stands ‘‘ Mondragone,” cop- 
ied after the Quirinal Palace, and at 
present used as a boys’ college. 

At this point the pilgrims returned to 
the ‘‘ Sole” —such was the luminous title 
of the restaurant—where a High Chan- 
cellor of the Vatican added his clerically 
legal acumen to the already varied in- 
tellectual qualities of the party. As the 
meal proceeded laymen and clergy were 
lost sight of in the discussion of cos- 
mopolitan subjects, and after black cof- 
fee the convivial band moved on to the 
Villa Torlonia and lounged under the 
century-old oaks, until, as the sun sunk 
lower, they bethought themselves of the 
lonely road lying between them and their 
temporary abode on the hill-top. 

So bidding adieu to Pope Leo’s delight- 
ful legal adviser, they laughingly started 
homewards, their way shortened by the 
witty sallies of the Parisienne and her 
priestly relative. The stars were out 
and the lamps lighted long before the 
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party, weary, but loath to confess the 
fact, climbed the steep street to the 
market-place, where all separated for the 
night. 

Another day, Castel Gandolfo was 
chosen as the field of action, so, starting 
out past the Miracle Chapel, the Seven 
entered the woods, wandered down a 
narrow pathway leading to Palizzuola, 
and thence, skirting at certain points 
the lake of Castel Gandolfo, reached the 
town, where, thoroughly imbued with 
their duties as tourists, in one sense, of 
the Cook order (for they were always 
in search of a culinary department dur- 
ing these excursions), they visited the 
church and the Pope’s villa. 

After having offered this sacrifice on 
the altar of sightseeing, as pabulum for 
the mind, the gentlemen began look- 
ing for the possible refreshment of the 
bodily portion of their organizations. 
They stumbled upon a door opening into 
a kitchen, from which one passed to a 
long low room along the walls of which 
ran narrow wooden tables, with benches 











Lake and surroundings of Castel Gandolfa, 
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View of Rocca di Papa, from the Miracle Chapel. 


for seats. As the place presented a 
cleanly aspect, the proprietor was called, 
and from the meagre bill of fare were 
ordered dishes enough to still the crav- 
ings of a rampant tourist’s appetite. 

Some time thereafter, doubting rath- 
er the provisional possibilities of Nemi, 
upon which the Seven had fastened their 
touristic eyes, they provided themselves 
with fresh butter, cheese, and some 
canned food, and sallied forth on a voy- 
age of discovery to the picturesque little 
village on the border of its more lovely 
lake. ‘They entered the woods belong- 
ing to the Colonna estates, wandered 
through the meadows, passed in and 
out of all sorts of romantic nooks, and 
finally descended upon Nemi, where, 
being Friday, it was decided, in honor 
of the Romanists of the party, to have 
a lunch of fish freshly drawn from the 
lake. 

Alas! upon reaching the small inn, 
which gloried in a vine-covered terrace 
overlooking the water, the sad announce- 
ment greeted the party that, owing to 


a feud between the municipality and 
the owner of the castle, no fishing was 
allowed, and if the fast was to be kept, 
eggs must serve as a substitute for sea 
food. 

After a decidedly fast-day fare, the 
party went to visit the Orsini Castle. 
It contains the usual amount of antique 
furniture and pictures, and, after pass- 
ing through the hands of the Colon- 
na, Borgia, Piccolomini, .Cenci, Frangi- 
pani, and Bfaschi families, now belongs 
to the Rospigliosi. ‘The Seven then 
took a turn through the village, stop- 
ping at one place to buy green olives, 
which our French friend, philosopher, 
and guide offered to prepare for all. 
Laden down with this purchase, the pil- 
grims turned their faces homewards, 
and rambling, as usual, through the 
woods and meadows, came finally out 
on the road leading up to the summer 
home so much higher thah any of the 
neighboring places. 

The love for the study of local geog- 
raphy grew with what it fed on, and no 
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sooner was one excursion ended than 
another was planned. So one bright 
day the te parables started for Gen- 
zano, another of the Castelli, where 
Prince Sforza Cesarini has a superb 
villa on another portion of Lake Nemi. 

Ah! those delicious days passed in 
the bracing mountain air, strolling 
through fragrant groves and wooded 
pathways, and the foraging for food, 
which was found at a small restaurant, 
where macaroni was ordered, to be 
washed down with the excellent wine of 
the country. 

The next pedestrian tour was made 
one Sunday afternoon. to Grotta Ferrata, 
celebrated for the castellated convent, 
the only Basilian monastery in the 
Papal States, wherein its monks per- 
form the service in Greek, according 
to the Greek ritual. The story of its 
foundation is that of St. Nilus, a Cala- 
brian Greek, born near T'arentum, who 
did not embrace a religious life until 
his old age, when his wife, whom he 
tenderly loved, was dead. He then be- 
came a Greek monk of the order of St. 
Basil, and soon was elected abbot of his 
convent. 

Nilus had betaken himself in 1004 to 
the solitudes of Grotta Ferrata because 
of the certainty of canonization if he 
remained in Gaeta. Here, asleep in a 
grotto, he had a dream of the Virgin, 
who commanded him to build a church 
on that spot, placing a golden apple in 
the foundation as a pledge of her pro- 
tection. Nilus built the edifice, but 
first placed in the grotto a picture of 
the Virgin which he brought from Gaeta, 
and guarded it with an iron railing that 
gave it the name of Grotta Ferrata. 

St. Nilus died the same fear with the 
Emperor Otho III., commanding that 
his burial place be concealed, in order 
that no undue honors be paid his re- 
mains, but over the cavern where he 
lived his friend and successor, Bartolo- 
meo, began to erect the church and 
castellated convent. he Court of Tus- 
cany protected the work, and the church 
was consecrated twenty years after the 
death of its founder. 

In the suppression of the religious 
orders Napoleon I. decreed that Grotta 
Ferrata be preserved as an historical and 


artistic monument, and consequently its 
rare literary and artistic works were 
well taken care of. 

It formerly possessed the finest Greek 
library in Italy. Its treasures were re- 
moved, partly to the Vatican, by Sixtus 
Ves and partly to the Barbarini collec- 
tion, by Urban VIII. 

Over the western door of the church 
is this inscription in Greek: 


YE WHO WOULD ENTER HERE THE 
HOUSE OF GOD, 

CAST OUT THE LEAVEN OF PRIDE 
AND WORLDLY THOUGHT, 
THAT KINDLY YE MAY FIND THE 

JUDGE WITHIN. 


The excursion was made on a féte 
day, so that the streets and the edifice 
were crowded with peasants from neigh- 
boring towns, their donkeys or oxen or 
horses being fastened to the railings 
along the road, or in the open space be- 
fore the church. ‘The balconies were 
hung with gay-colored clothes, Chinese 
lanterns were strung along the principal 
street, and a band of strolling musicians 
gave forth uncertain strains from time 
to time. The fruit and beverage ven- 
ders mingled their hoarse cries with the 
songs, sac cred or mundane, and the gay 
laughter of the light-hearted crowd. 

After visiting the church, in which a 
religious function was going on, the 
party passed into the sacristy to see 
the wonderful frescoes of Domenichino. 
Among the figures is that of a young 
page holding the Emperor’s horse and 
wearing a blue cap over his light flow- 
ing hair. According to tradition, this 
is the portrait of a beautiful girl with 
whom Domenichino fell in love while 
employed on the frescoes, which he 
made in his twenty-eighth yea 

The Seven remained until the middle 
of October in their summer quarters, 
enjoying one or two mild falls of snow 
before turning their backs regretfully 
upon the lovely hillsides where so many 
happy hours had been passed. Then 
they descended into the valley «nd 
pons the Campagna, to take up in 
Rome the busy life which their pro- 
fessional or social duties imposed upon 
them. 

WILHELMINA W. C. Scortt. 




















The Abbey of Grotta Ferrata. 




















A NATURAL INFERENCE.* 
By Mary E. Child. 


(Continued from December number.) 


CHAPTER XVII. 
fUY FELMORE 


looked for a mo- 
ment in speech- 
less astonishment 
at the cold, defiant 
face of the man 
who stood below 
him on the veran- 
da steps. 

“Who—who 
are you?” he 
gasped 

Stackrider laughed scornfully. “ As 
if you didn’t know,” he said, derisively. 
«Is your memory failing, Mr. Felmore ? 
Don’t you know me? (an’t remember 
anything about me, eh? Allright; it’s 
not necessary. But I know you. I’ve 
been lying low all these months, but 
I’ve not been idle. You’re my man.” 

**T don’t understand,” looking down 
at his visitor, bewildered. ‘‘ There is a 
mistake. Whoare you? Whatdo you 
want ?” 

‘“‘T don’t want much. Here, take me 
in whereI can see you. I’m tired of 
talking to a silhouette picture.” 

Mr. Felmore’s hand clinched and he 
drew himself up angrily. ‘If you will 
inform me of the object of this visit I 
shall be obliged,” he said, speaking 
calmly with the greatest difficulty. ‘I 
ask you again, what do you want ?” 

“And [ tell you again, not much.” 
Stackrider leaned over and peered into 
the other’s face. ‘‘ Guy Felmore, there 
is a little matter you’ve kept quiet all 
these months. Not to put too finea 
point upon it, you’d prefer it to stay 
quiet—now, wouldn’t you ? I’ve come 
to talk of that little matter. I won’t 
be hard. If you talk fair, as between 
man and man, I’m silent as the grave.” 

** Don’t —don’t speak so loud,” 
pleaded Felmore, helplessly. THis fig- 





ure relaxed, his shoulders drooped, the 
strength and vigor seemed to vanish 
from his tall, strongform. Stackrider 
could not see his face in the shadow, but 
it was pale as death. 

“Come in,” Mr. Felmore whispered 
hoarsely, after a moment’s pause. He 
led the way to the library and shut the 
door. ‘Sit down,” he commanded, 
motioning his visitor to achair. He 
trembled with a dread he could not cast 
aside. What did this man know ? 

Judson did not take the chair. He 
thrust his hands in his pockets and coolly 
scrutinized Felmore’s face. He noticed 
its pallor, its anxious, haggard lines. 
He noted the tall, slight figure, the pe- 
culiarly graceful poise of the head, the 
wavy hair that half hid its shapely out- 
lines. He listened with almost savage 
eagerness to his every spoken word. 
There was a look of triumph upon his 
face, a gleam of unshaken conviction in 
his eyes. He had found his man. 

Felmore likewise stood looking at 
his visitor. Anger, astonishment, fear, 
scorn, suspicion, were each depicted 
upon his face. He, too, noted every 
detail of the man’s dress and appearance 
—the short, stocky figure, with its pep- 

er-and-salt suit ; the face, with its keen 
ittle greenish eyes; the small, cruel 
mouth; the pasty complexion; the 
large, muscular hand with the knobby 
finger-tips. He experienced a feeling 
of loathing as he looked at him. 

‘Now that we’ve had a good look at 
each other,” said Judson, finally, ‘‘ we 
might as well come to business.” 

‘* By all means,” said Felmore, icily. 
‘*Pray explain the meaning of your 
presence here at once. Otherwise I 
shall find it necessary to call the serv- 
ants.” 

Judson seated himself comfortably, 
and, lightly touching the tips of his fin- 
gers together, looked quietly across the 


* Begun in October, 1894. 
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table at Felmore, who had not sat down. 
«‘ I want money,” he answered, calmly. 

“* Money ?” cried Felmore, aghast. 

“‘T said money. What’s a little mon- 
ey to you? You seem to have plenty, 
so far as I can see. Look at this house. 
I’m an honest man—an honorable man 
—I haven’t a house like this. Surely 
you don’t mind paying a little sum toa 
man who has been pretty easy on you 
and is willing to keep shady? ‘There 
isn’t one in a thousand would let you off 
So easy.” 

Felmore grasped a chair. It was hard 
not to fell this man to the earth, this 
creature of insolence and mystery. 
«* Will —you —tell —me —who —you — 
are?” heasked. ‘*I warn you, unless 
you do, I will arouse the house.” 

Judson did not change his position 
an iota. Ile looked more coolly than 
ever into Felmore’s face. ‘* No, you 
won't,” he said, insolently. ‘* No, you 
won't. You’ve done some foolish things 
in your life, but you’re not such a fool 
as that. If you do, I'll tell. Hear that ? 
And what will your fine daughter and 
your high and mighty sister say when | 
tell them what kind of a man you are, 
Mr. Guy Felmore ?” 

His victim, he could see, tightened 
his hold on the chair. Stackrider no- 
ticed that he leaned upon it for support 
a moment. He recovered himself di- 
rectly, and his face had not betrayed 
him, but Judson knew that he had him, 
surely and firmly, in his power. 

Felmore sat down. He picked up a 
paper knife that lay upon the table and 
played absent- mindedly with it. Once 
or twice he opened his mouth to speak, 
changed his mind, and waited for his 
visitor to go on. 

“* You ask me to tell you who I am,” 
Judson continued. ‘‘ My name is Jud- 
son Stackrider—Doctor Stackrider. 
Does that throw light on the subject ?” 

**T told you before I never saw or 
heard of you,” Felmore protested, sul- 
lenly. 

‘Very well, hang to it. I simply an- 
swer, I don’t believe you. However, 
it’s no matter. See here, Mr. Felmore, 
we’ve business to talk over—let’s talk 
it. It’s ugly business, and we won’t 
call things by their right names. We’ll 
just say: Suppose a man gets tangled 
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in some dirty affair that he thinks no 
one but himself and one other party 
knows—a bit of work that would cause 
no end of talk if it came out. Now, 
suppose a third party gets on to the 
secret, what would that man do, being 
a sensible man, but pay the third party 
a reasonable little sum to keep quiet ?” 

He eyed his victim sharply. 

«« This is blackmail!” cried Felmore. 
“* Leave the house at once!” 

“Do you want me to alarm the 
house—and tell ? ” 

‘* How much do you want ?” faltered 
Felmore. 

‘* Five thousand will do to start with,” 
said Judson, tracing the pattern of the 
carpet with his cane. 

** Five thousand!” echoed Felmore. 

** Not a penny less.” 

“T won’t pay it,” 
hotly. 

“« Very well,” 


cried Felmore, 


said Stackrider, rising 


at once. ‘* You want the world to 
know your secret. Your fine daughter 


and sister—” 

Felmore’s face contracted spasmodic- 
ally. ‘* You are simply asking an im- 
possibility,” he said. ‘I cannot give 
you such a sum.” 

Judson shrugged his shoulders ; he 
did not believe him, 

«* You positively refuse ? ” 

“*T simply will not be imposed upon. 
What do you mean by your threats ?” 

‘Do you know what the conse- 
quences will be if you refuse to pay me 
for silence ?” 

‘*T know nothing except that I will 
no longer submit to your presence here. 
Will you be good enough to leave the 
house ?” 

“* Very well, as you like,” Judson an- 
swered, his face purple with anger. 

Kelmore sat immovable until the mar 
had almost reached the door, when he 
suddenly leaped to his feet and placed 
himself before him. 

“‘See here,” he cried, grasping his 
arm, ‘Ill know the meaning of all 
this—this blackmail. What do you 
claim to know ? I never saw or heard 
of you in my life. Come, out with it.” 

Judson shook him off. 

‘*Hold your temper, Felmore ; you 
didn’t come to my terms, and—that’s 
an end of it and your chance. You 
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know me wellenongh. If not now, you 
soon will. Good-night.” 

Felmore ‘et him go. Ue heard him 

ass along she hall; he heard him go 
, sen th’ steps and stride resolutely 
down the gravel walk. Then his listen- 
ing ear could detect no further sound 
save the beating of his own heart. His 
forehead was damp with perspiration. 

He left the room at last and went 
out on the cool, dim veranda. He 
wondered if the man were gone, or 
if he were watching, ghost-like, from 
among the shadows. ‘The moon had 
risen, and great patches of shade fell 
beneath the branches and assumed fan- 
tastic shapes as the trees moved in the 
night-wind. Was that the man there, 
behind that tree, in that dark spot ? 

“*« My God,” he cried, ‘‘ after all this 
time! Oh, Dulcie, Dulcie !” 

He walked back and forth on the 
veranda ; the pleasant air, with the chill 
of midnight in it, cooled his brow. 

‘* Pshaw ! what a fool I was to weak- 
en inthe beginning. But it was so sud- 
den. And I am getting so nervous, so 
undone. What does he know? What 
can he know? And yet, it must come 
some day. Oh, the constant, never- 
ending miseries of my wretched sin ! 
Oh, Dulcie! oh, my little girl!” He 
almost sobbed. 

The hall clock, standing grim as a 
sentinel, struck twelve. The sound 
echoed and re-echoed through the silent 
house, and Guy Felmore trembled for 
fear its clamorous voice would arouse 
the household. After it had died away, 
the ringing silence, 

** When night makes a weird sound of her 
own stillness,” 

was more oppressive than before. He 

went back into the library and wrote 

these words : 

DEAR KaTE AND DULCIE: 

I have concluded to go back to the city on 
important business I find I have overlooked. 
Will take the six o’clock train, and hope to 
get back by this evening. 

Yours, hastily, 
Guy. 

This he carried to the dining-room 
and laid at his sister’s place at the table, 
partially set for breakfast, and across 
which the moonlight lay, a great bar of 
silver, streaming in through the east 


window and lighting up the tasteful, 
dainty room. In the white, weird light 
each familiar object assumed a strange, 
fantastic appearance. ‘There was some- 
thing eerie about it all, and Guy Fel- 
more beat a hasty retreat. Returning 
to the library, he tried to snatch a few 
minutes’ sleep in his easy-chair, but in 
vain. He was constantly starting up, 
expecting to see Judson Stackrider’s 
face at the window. ‘The clock ticked 
off the minutes one by one, and his 
heart kept time, in beats almost as loud. 
Que by one the clamorous voice called 
out the hours. The long night wore 
away aft last. Mr. Felmore, with a 
sigh of relief, roused himself to the part 
he felt he must perform. 

Ile caught a glimpse of his face in 
the mirror as he passed into the hall and 
was startled to see how haggard he had 
grown; but the gaslight, turned low, 
would give that look, he argued. He 
put on his hat, went out, shut the door 
behind him, hearing the elick as the 
spring-lock slipped into place; then 
picking up his valise from where he 
had placed it on the veranda a few hours 
before, he went slowly down the path, 
and down the street. When he reached 
the station everything was still. The 
lights from the dim, smoky lamps cast 
a feeble glow about the small waiting- 
room. ‘The ticket office was not open ; 
no one was awaiting trains. He put his 
valise down and seated himself. Pres- 
ently some one touched him on the 
shoulder. He looked up and saw the 
man who had been at his house that 
night, and by his side stood a sheriff. 

“Guy Felmore,” said the latter, ‘‘I 
have a warrant for your arrest, charg- 
ing you with the murder of Henry 
Benson on the night of the fifth of 
June, 18—.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘“WeLL, Dulcie, our bird has flown 
again. Did you ever? Guy might as 
well stay in the city altogether and 
be done with it. See here,” and Mrs. 
Kent passed Dulcie her father’s note. 

She read it slowly. ‘‘ We don’t see 
very much of papa, lately,” she said, 
wistfully. 

‘We certainly do not.. What these 
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continual visits mean I can’t find out. 
Business. Humph! What would men 
do but for that littleexcuse ? Oh, well, 
this is the price we pay for being 
women ; we are told nothing ; we are 
merely to be petted and dressed up and 
admired, but never confided in. It is 
maddening.” 

Dulcie did not answer, but she eyed 
the note furtively as it lay near her 
plate, and wondered why her father 
went so often and mysteriously to the 
city. But there must be good reason, 
ene decided, loyally, else he would not 
go. It nettled her, however, as it did 
Mrs. Kent, that they were not held 
worthy an explanation. 

She thought of it again as she strolled 
about the garden after breakfast, watch- 
ing old Hupper take up chrysanthe- 
mums. She thought still more of Dick 
and the ride yesterday, and what he 
would say and do upon receiving the 
answer that awaited him. She heard 
very little of old Hupper’s drawling 
sentences, but she kept hearing sundry 
other words, repeated over and over in 
her heart, at which happy lights gleamed 
and glowed in her bright eyes, and 
curious, fleeting, reappearing little 
smiles dimpled about her mouth. She 
stood with clasped hands, looking 
about on the beautiful world, doubly 
beautiful seen through happy eyes. 
The soft September sunshine mellowed 
the landscape. The hills in the dis- 
tance sunk into indistinct forms and 
colors in the haze. Nearer, the sun 
brightened and beautified the brown 
fields where corn and wheat had waved, 
and nearer still, where the trees thick- 
ened, she knew the river wound, and 
here and there a gleam of its silver rib- 
bon shone between the alders. A sud- 
den desire for a canter away out into 
the blue haze, into the fairyland of the 
world, came over her. She would have 
ample time for a ride, for Dick would 
not come until late—he was a lazy 
fellow. ‘And I'll stop and see Miss 
Martha on the way,” she thought. 

‘Poor Miss Martha,” Dulcie whis- 
pered to herself as she and Jenny 
started off. ‘I’m afraid I’ve neglected 
her of late. So many rides and drives 
and walks with Dick. Dear me! he 
really has monopolized everything.” 


But she did not seem to resent his 
monopoly. 

Once in front of Miss Martha’s cot- 
tage, she sprung off her horse and 
tripped lightly up over the loose boards 
of the walk that led to the weather- 
beaten porch. ‘The rose-bush that in 
summer had lovingly hidden its shabbi- 
ness was leafless now, and Dulcie no- 
ticed that the house needed painting, 
and that the fallen leaves littered the 
yard and gathered in brown heaps un- 
der the lilac and syringa bushes. She 
tapped gently at the door. 

‘**Go away—go away,” quavered Na- 
than’s thin voice, not ungleefully. 

“It’s I, Nathan. Isn’t Miss Martha 
here ? Let me in.” 

‘We ain’t goin’ to,” snapped Lyddy, 
close to the kevhole. Duleie fancied 
she heard the vicious snap of the little 
old lady’s teeth. ‘* Nathan an’ me ain’t 
never goin’ to let any one in any more. 
We’ve sent ’em off, her an’ Johnny, an’ 
they ain’t never goin’ to get into this 
house again.” 

**Ain’t never goin’ to get into this 
house again,” echoed Nathan, with a 
chuckle. 

** Yes, they be, too,” snapped Lyddy, 
veering to the opposite side directly. 
‘* We'll let “em in just once and chop 
‘em all to pieces.” 

Dulcie, smiling, leaned against the 
porch railing to wait. She was not so 
afraid of Lyddy’s threats as formerly. 
Soon, up the street, she caught sight of 
Miss Martha in her gray work dress and 
the black bonnet with two very straight 
feather tips. As she turned in at the 
gate, Dulcie went to meet her. 

‘“Why, Miss Martha,” she cried, a 
she took her hand, ‘* are you ill ?” 

“© No, Lain’t justsick. I—I’m about 
beat out,” panted Miss Martha. 

She was out of breath, hurrying so, 
She tried to smile cheerily in Dulcie’s 
face. Evidently, being ‘ beat out” 
was one of the Lord’s providences, and 
she was willing to take it. But Dulcie 
noted sadly the fatigue of the patient 
blue eyes and the droop of the mouth. 

‘You are tired out, Miss Martha. I 
wish you could turn away all your cus- 
tomers, and rest.” 

The little dressmaker shook her head. 

**Rest ! Ah, 1 wish I could, my dear 
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—I wish Icould. But when my needle 
stops, all stops. There’s four of us to 
feed, an’ you wouldn’t believe what ap- 
yetites Lyddy an’ the Boy have. I must 
0 workin’. And then, I wouldn’t 
feel right not to be a-workin’. [ve 
worked all my life, an’ I s’pose I'd be 
real miserable if I didn’t have to.” She 
turned the key in the door, and looked 
back cheerily over her shoulder at 
Dulcie. 

“*Come in—come in, my dear,” she 
said, heartily. ‘* I have to lock ’em in. 
You see, Johnny’s started to school. I 
need him, but I want heshould have an 
education, so Thad him go. He’s a real 
smart boy, Johnny is ; he takes after his 
father. I wish you could ha’ known 
Henry, Miss Dulcie. If he was my 
brother, an’ I do say it, he was real 
smart an’ handsome. But as I was a- 
sayin’, Johnny bein’ at school keeps me 
pretty close with Lyddy an’ the Boy. 
They’re gettin’ real childish an’ trou- 
blesome; but it ain’t their fault, poor 
dears—they can’t help it.” 

Dulcie followed Miss Martha into the 
little sewing-room. Nathan, with a 
grin on his pinched, withered face, 
nodded at her delightedly. Lyddy re- 
tired to her chair and the darkest cor- 
ner and rocked furiously. 

‘Sit down, dear. I’m so glad to see 
you. I like to have you come in. 
You’re a real sunbeam.” As she talked, 
Miss Martha took the large shears from 
Nathan’s unwilling hand, and, when he 
whimpered, found something else with 
which to pacify him. She got a little 
shawl for Lyddy’s shoulders, for it was 
cooler indoors than without. Then she 
removed her bonnet and put it carefully 
away in the deep-drawered old chest in 
the little bedroom adjoining. 

* You don’t mind if I go right to 
work, I s’pose,” she said, as she donned 
her work apron and produced a mass 
of shimmering pink silk. ** I’m drove 
to death. Yestiddy, seems ’s if I'd go 
wild.” 

She stopped work and conversation 
suddenly, and looked up intently and 
anxiously at the girl before her. ‘I 
jest expect you think I’m a grumblin’ 
old woman, don’t you ?”’ she said, eager- 
ly. ‘Well, mebbe I be. Only, Miss 
Dulcie, when you ‘come, somehow I do 
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get so much comfort out o’ grumblin’. 
I always say I won’t do it, an’ then I do 
do it. You don’t mind my goin’ on so, 
do you ?” she added, wistfully. 

“‘Oh, Miss Martha, it isn’t grum- 
bling,” cried Dulcie. ‘Do please tell 
me all about yourself and your work.” 

‘There ain’t much to tell; I s’pose 
my little worries are nothin’ but mole- 
hills, but sometimes they seem moun- 
tains. Now, yestiddy,” she went on, 
reminiscently, taking up her work 
again, ‘in the first place, Nathan went 
wanderin’ again. Ile’s real cute, an’ 
yestiddy mornin’ he slipped off spite o’ 
me. Ife was gone all day, an’ I was 
that worried I didn’t know what I did 
do, an’ hurried to death on this party 
dress o’ Miss Jones’s, an’ Johnny at 
school, so I couldn’t send him out to 
hunt, an’ Liddy contrarier ’n usual. 
Aw’ then, top o’ all, there was a man 
here askin’ all sorts 0’ questions *bout 
Ilenry, an’ while he was here, an’ J 
wa'n’t lookin’, Lyddy snipped one o’ my 
best patterns all to bits, an’, land o’ me! 
I thought 1 didn’t know when IV’d had 
such a day.” 

““T didn’t,” protested Lyddy, violent- 
ly. ** Youwreagenus. You're both agen 
us, an’ Nathan an’ me ain’t goin’ to 
stand it no longer,” and by incoherent 
mutterings and ominous shakes of the 
head Miss Lyddy intimated that the 
manner of opposition would be dire in- 
deed. 

‘© Don’t mind her, Miss Dulecie” (al- 
ways the same gentle entreaty). ‘She 
don’t know what she says; she ain’t 
really ’sponsible. ‘ Agen ’em.’ I don’t 
mean to be, Lord knows. I do my duty 
by ’em well’s I can,” and Miss Martha 
pulled out her handkerchief and wiped 
her eyes. 

“Don’t ery, Miss Martha,” begged 
Duleie. 

“It isn’t that that makes me ery,” 
sobbed the little dressmaker, breaking 
down and weeping in good earnest. 
*‘Tt’s that man. Ife worried me so. 
Oh, Miss Dulcie, he said—he said that 
my poor brother was murdered. Oh, I 
can’t stand it! To think of his bein’ 
took off that way. He never harmed a 
livin’ soul but himself, an’ he hadn’t a 
thing that anybody’d want. What did 
they murder him for ? Oh, dear, dear ! 
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Oh, dear!” She let the glowing mass of 
silk slip from her lap, and, holding her 
apron to her eyes, rocked to and fro. 

‘*The man says he thought from the 
first he was murdered, an’ he studied 
into the case, an’ then he knew he was, 
an’ he made up his mind to track the 
man who did it to a felon’s cell. Those 
were his very words—a felon’s cell. 
He says he ain’ta regular detective. He 
says it ain’t business with him, but a 
matter of conscience. He says he be- 
lieves in us helpin’ each other along in 
this world, an’ he says to himself, ‘ For 
the sake of that poor man’s orphan child, 
I'll find the villain.” He must bea good 
man, Miss Dulcie. He said he couldn’t 
afford to detect the murderer for nothin’, 
an’ get together all the witnesses an’ 
such, bein’ as he was a poor man, with 
a wife an’ child to support, but he said 
if I could pay him a little each month 
he'd feel more as if he wa’n’t takin’ the 
bread out of their mouths. I told him 
I'd give him five dollars a month. He 
wanted more, but I jest couldn’t give 
it, Miss Dulcie ; I couldn’t starve Na- 
than an’ Lyddy. They’re all I’ve got 
left. ll scrimp an’ save an’ starve 
myself, but [can’t them. But oh, Miss 
Dulcie, it breaks my heart to think that 
perhaps I haven’t got the money to track 
the man who murdered my Henry.” 

Dulecie went over to her and put her 
arms about the poor little dressmaker’s 
neck. It was all she could do to show 
her pity and sympathy. She opened 
her lips to speak, but the words which 
she had thought to say seemed so poor 
and trivial she did not utter them, and 
only stroked the thin iron-gray hair in- 
stead. 

Miss Martha did not spend much time 
in idle tears. She wiped her eyes and 
took up her work again, glancing anx- 
iously at the clock to see what time 
she had lost. ‘* I must finish this dress,” 
she said, wearily. ‘* Some go to parties 
an’ some to funerals, an’ some dances, 
an’ some cries. But there ! ’m grum- 
blin’ again. It’s all evened up some 


time, [ s’pose; an’ anyway, it’s the 
Lord’s will. Don’t go, Miss Dulcie. 


But there, you don’t want to stay ’round 
here with us old folks. I’m real glad 
3) 


you come. 
_ She took one of Dulcie’s white and 
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beautiful hands between her own pricked 
and work-worn ones and looked up into 
the sweet and sympathetic face. 

‘* You're very lovely, my dear,” she 
said, with simple honesty. ‘I always 
thought it must seem so nice to be 
lovely. But I never was. Some day, 
some one will come to take you away, 
you are so lovely. I—lI shall not like 
to have you go, my dear; I shall miss 
you, but it’s allright. It’s the way for 
folks to live in this world, in pairs, 
not all alone, like me, growin’ old an’ 
grumpy. Sometimes I think if the 
good Lord had sent some cne to love 
me I could bear things easi-r. But I 
wa’n’t lovely, an’ no one ever came.” 

She held the hand close nd looked 
up wistfully into Dulcie’s eyes. 

** You'll let me make your weddin’ 
dress, won’t you? I'd like to do it, an’ 
I'll take real pains with it, an’ make it 
up real stylish an’ becomin’. I hope 
you will always be very happy, my 
dear—very happy.” 

The sweet, quavering voice of the 
little dressmaker sunk into a whisper. 
Her eyes were bright with tears. 
Dulcie bent and kissed her and went 
silently out of the work-room, closing 
the door softly behind her. 

Once in the golden sunshine again, 
she was too fullof Miss Martha to think 
much of her gallop. Indeed, Jenny 
chose her own gait and her own road. 
The little mare, evidently knowing a 
thing or two, and having her own ideas 
as to scenery, turned off into the river 
road, and Dulcie, coming out of her 
brown-study, found herself surveying 
the softly changing views of the day 
before. Suddenly, where the road turns 
sharply at a bend in the river, she came 
upon Dick Burlingham. 

Before him on an easel was a par- 
tially finished water color sketch. 
Ilearing the sound of the horse’s feet, 
he had glanced up, and upon catching 
sight of Dulcie, arose to his feet, in evi- 
dent embarrassment. Dulcie brought 
Jenny to a sudden halt. 

“Why, Mr. Burlingham !” 

“Good morning, Miss Felmore.” 
Dick lifted his hat gallantly, and tried 
to hide his dismay. ‘* You are just in 
time to spoil a surprise—and to give 
one,” he added under his breath. ‘* You 
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see,” he went on, confusedly, as she 
looked at him in smiling inquiry, ‘I 
took a fancy for painting the bit for 
you that I—we—admired yesterday.” 

“Oh, thank you.” 

‘T’m sorry you see it ia this state: 
artists are touchy about showing their 
unfinished work. However—” and he 
swept his hand toward the sketch in 
question deprecatingly but invitingly. 
Dulcie urged Jenny forward a few steps, 
that she might look full upon it. 

‘It is beautiful,” she exclaimed, ad- 
miringly. 

“Oh, you can hardly tell yet. TLow- 
ever, I’m delighted that it pleases you.” 
There was a hollow ring in his words, 
however, that belied them. He looked 
at the sketch, not at her, and bit his lip. 

‘‘T mean this for you,” he told her 
again, shifting his position, and break- 
ing off a yellow-leaved beech branch. 
“Tt has been an inspiration to me while 
at work to know that your lovely eyes 
will sometimes look upon it, and—and 
—I hope that it will serve as a reminder 
of me when I am far away.” 

* You are going—away ?” 

“ Yes-—s ; it’s rather unexpected, rath- 
er sudden. [I’ve had news—news from 
home—and I must go at once. I ought 
not to have stayed around here all sum- 
mer—I see that. I’m sorry now that I 
did. But with such company—I—” 
Ife faltered, but Duleie did not know 
whether or no he finished the sentence. 

The girl did not answer. She sat per- 
fectly still on her horse and looked at 
him. The silence was extremely awk- 
ward. 

‘* Miss Felmore,” said Dick, suddenly, 
taking a step forward and laying a hand 
on Jenny’s neck, *‘I—I am sorry that 
we met again. It is very hard for me 
—I fear itis hard for you. But—things 
cannot be as I hoped. I—I asked you 
a question yesterday—you were to give 
me my answer to-day. Well, I can- 
not ask for that answer now, for—for— 
Dulcie, darling, you need a better man 
than I to be your husband.” Lie let his 
eyes fall before the honest, mystified 
gaze of the girl, in a humiliation that 
was for the moment perfectly sincere. 
He hated himself—vyes, cordially. This 
man, who had not troubled whether he 
broke hearts or not, blushed before her 





questioning eye. Iler very confidence 
shamed him. For she had not under- 
stood. Ie knew perfectly well that she 
loved him, that with strange blindness 
she trusted him, and that if he willed it 
he might take that slender form in his 
arms and kiss those perfect lips. But 
he forbore, though he had never loved 
any woman as he loved Dulcie Felmore 
at that moment. 

“*T must—go 

‘¢Oh, Dick !” 

‘Tt is quite true. I ought to for both 
our sakes. [am not worthy of you—I 
beg that you will forgive and forget.” 

IIe stood, shamefaced and embar- 
rassed, by her horse a moment longer, 
and then, with a slap on Jenny’s shin- 
ing neck that was half a caress and half 
an impatient gesture, he turned toward 
his work, 

“This picture, I—I may finish and 
send it to you?” 

She did not answer, until, wondering 
at her silence, he raised his eyes to 
hers. 

‘IT prefer not to receive it, Mr. Bur- 
lingham, thank you.” 

Ile bowed gravely. ‘I am sorry. 
Very well. It was intended for you. 
You refuse it, but no other eyes shall 
look upon it.” Ile snatched the sketch 
from its easel and deliberately tore it 
into bits, throwing the blue and green 
and gray tinted fragments into the 
river. Then, with his old bravado, he 
said, jauntily : 

“You were out for a ride. 1 am 
taking your time. I will not be selfish 
enough to detain you longer, but—say 
good-bye.” 

** Good-bye, Mr. Burlingham.” 

‘Will you not give me your hand 
upon it ? We have been good friends— 
let us part at least not in enmity,” he 
pleaded. 

She hesitated. Then, as hereves met 
his, the blood rushed to her cheeks, and 
she reached out her hand with a sob. 
His own closed upon it with a strong 
clasp. 

“* Good-bye—good-bye,” he said. 

She did not answer. Dick released 
her hand, raised his hat, and stepped 
aside to let her pass. He looked after 
her, as, with a proud bend of the head 
in farewell, she gave Jenny a lash that 


away,” he repeated. 
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caused her to spring forward and down 


the road. Then Dick replaced his 
paints, folded his easel, and returned 
to town. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir Guy Felmore had been accused of 
the murder of Abel, he could not have 


been more dumfounded. He looked 
at first one then the other of the 
two men, in speechless horror. <A pal- 


lor overspread his face, and he began to 
tremble. ‘‘ Parks,” he gasped, ‘* what 
is the meaning of this ?” 

“IT don’t know, sir;I can’t tell any- 
thing about it. IL got my orders to ar- 
rest you, and I had to do it. I’m sorry. 
I hope you’re innocent of the charge, 
Mr. Felmore, but I have to do my duty. 
I shall have to take you into custody, 
sir, until the New York parties come 
for you. I’m very sorry.” 


“Take me into custody—for mur- 
der!” Ifis face grew ghastly in hue, 


and a cold sweat gathered on his brow. 
For a moment he bowed his head in 
anguish, then, starting up in sudden 
anger, cried fiercely: ‘* It’s a conspir- 
acy! Let me go, I say!” 

The sheriff laid a de taining hand on 
his shoulder. ‘I’m very sorry, Mr. 
Felmore,” he said again ; *‘ I’ve had my 
orders. You'll have to come, and it 
will be better for you to come quietly.’ 

“Yes,” said Judson, who up to this 
time had stood by, smiling indifferent- 
ly, with hands in his pockets. ‘* You 
might just as well come quietly, you 
know.” 

Felmore turned upon him savagely. 
“<* You—” He choked in his anger and 
helplessness. ‘‘ Have you been the 
cause of this? I tell you I am inno- 
cent. I swear to God I am innocent. 
Oh! I murdera man ?” He shuddered. 

‘*Maybe you know who did, then,” 
sneered Judson. ‘‘'That will do just as 
well—eh ?” 

Mr. Felmore’s hand fell; he stared 
into Stackrider’s eyes as if to read the 
secrets of his mind; then his tall figure 
drooped. 

“*Go,” he whispered, hoarsely ; 
will go with you—quietly.” 

A few hours later, the news had 
spread like wildfire over the town. 


“J 


Every one quivered with the excitin 
theme. ‘Two-thirds of the people, with 
the words on their lips, ‘* Ts it not hor- 
rible? I am so sorry,” in their hearts 
were rather glad to have so interesting 
an item to commenton, moralize on, and 
cackle over. ‘The other third said little, 
shook their heads, looked wise, and in- 
timated that it was no surprise to them 
—they had always felt there was some- 
thing wrong about Guy Felmore. 

Mrs. Erastus remembered distinctly 
saying to John that she did not like 
a certain expression of Mr. Felmore’s 
eye. And John had said, ‘* Nonsense.” 
** But now,” announces Mrs. Erastus, 
with a gleam of triumph in her eyes— 
“‘now, John says, ‘*Pon my soul, the 
way things have turned out, I b’lieve 
you were right.’ ” 

The readiest believers in Mr. Fel- 
more’s guilt were the women who had 
not been invited to Mrs. Kent’s recep- 
tion. In their hearts they still brooded 
over the slight, and now that one of the 
elmore family was brought low, they 
derived exquisite satisfaction in hoping 
that those who had bowed in the dust 
before the family were satisfied. They 
had never noticed any of the Felmores. 

The news travelled fast, but it wag 
long in reaching the inmates of the Fel- 
more house. ‘The servants heard it 
first, and talked it over in horrified 
whispers, separating guiltily whenever 
Mrs. Kent came upon them. Her 
curiosity was at last aroused by their 
strange glances and ominous head-shak- 
ings. 

‘Jane, what is the matter?” she 
cried, coming suddenly into the draw- 
ing-room, and stopping the dismayed 
girl as, duster in hand, she tried to 
slip from the room. ‘‘ Have you seen 
a ghost ?” 

The girl tyrned red and fingered the 
duster nervously. 

«*T—J—oh, no, ma’am.” 

“Then why are you all behaving so 
strangely ?” Mrs. Kent stood w aiting, 
grave and dignified, and poor Jane knew 
evasion was useless. 

‘*]_T don’t like to tell, ma’am. 
so awful.”” 

‘* What is so awful ?” 

“It’s mean to make me tell,” poor 
Jane burst out. ‘‘I don’t believe it’s 
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true—none of us b’lieves a word. But 
the butcher’s boy an’ the grocer’s boy 
both told of it, an’ they say it’s all over 
town—an’—oh, Mrs. Kent, I can’t tell 
you, I just can’t.” 

“Ts it about Dulcie ? 
happened to her ?” 


Has anything 


“Tt ain’t Miss Dulcie.” Jane an- 
swered, confusedly. ‘It’s—it’s Mr. 
Felmore.” 


“Guy? Oh, what— Jane, do you 
hear me ?” 

‘* He’s been—been arrested.” Jane 
was playing havoc with the feather 
duster. 

“© Arrested 

“The grocer’s boy said so—I don’t 
know—” 

‘*For what ? What has he done ?” 
Mrs. Kent gasped, piteously. 

‘*They say—for—murder—oh, Mrs. 
Kent! Don’t. Oh—oh! I oughtn’t 
to have told her. Oh—oh!” 

Jane called the cook, and the cook 
called Jake, and Jake ran for the doc- 
tor. When the two frightened women 
had brought Mrs. Kent out of her faint 
Doctor Carroll was on hand to take 
charge of her hysterics. For the poor 
lady, fairly beside herself with grief at 
the insult to her brother and the fam- 
ily name, was by that time quite irre- 
sponsible for anything she said or did. 
Doctor Carroll remained until she be- 
came more tranquil. Ile himself was 
shocked and grieved at the morning’s 
developments. ‘ Miss Felmore—how 
did she bear it ?” he asked Jane, as he 
was leaving. 

“Oh, the poor, dear thing! She ain’t 
home, sir. She went off on her pony 
three hours ago. Oh, if some one tells 
her kind o’ sudden! Oh, poor, poor 
Miss Dulcie !” 

‘© You don’t know where she went ?” 

** No, sir; L only know she went off on 
her pony after breakfast and she hasn’t 
got back yet.” 

Doctor Carroll thought at once of 
Miss Martha. He drove there as fast as 
he could. The blinds were down, every- 
thing was quiet. He rapped, and after 
some moments Miss Martha opened the 
door. Her eyes were red with weeping. 

“Oh, Doctor Carroll!” she cried, 
eagerly. ‘‘I don’t believe it—I don’t 
believe it. He couldn’t have done it— 
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never—never! But, oh, doctor, please 
tell Miss Dulcie and the lawyers and 
everybody that if he did do it, they’ve 
got to let him go, for Miss Dulcie’s 
sake.” 

‘‘T thought she might be here,” the 
doctor said, in disappointment. 

“No, she was here, but she left a 
long while ago. She went in that di- 
rection. Oh, poor dear—poor dear! 
But I know he didn’t do it.” 

The doctor, in desperation, took what 
he knew to be Dulcie’s favorite drive. 
Just where the river road joined the 
main highway he met Dick Burling- 
ham, striding along faster than usual, 
with his hat pulled down over his eyes. 

“Oh, Dick,” cried the doctor, ‘‘ have 
you seen Miss Felmore ? I’ve bad news 
for her.” 

Dick pushed back his hat and smiled 
scornfully. ‘‘So you’ve heard it? I 
could have told you last night.” 

‘*Who cares which knew it first?” 
replied the doctor, impatiently. ‘* Have 
you seen Miss Felmore ?” 

*“ Yes, I have. She passed me on 
her pony, not far back on this road. 
You'll overtake her. Success attend 
you,” he added, half in raillery, half 
in sympathy. Ie watched the doctor 
drive on. ‘* Good-bye, old chap,” he 
said, witha sigh. ‘* You’re a good sort. 
Hang it, I almost wish I were you—but 
—pshaw ! you haven’t got everything.” 
Yet, in his heart, for the first time in 
his life, he was not pleased with him- 
self. 

As for the doctor, he whipped his 
horse and drove rapidly down the pleas- 
ant winding road. Presently he saw 
Jenny, tied to a tree, and on a grassy 
bank near by, half sitting, half reclin- 
ing, was Dulcie, her face buried in her 
hands. The next moment she had 
heard the sound of his gig’s wheels, 
and rose hastily to her feet, shame and 
anger flushing her cheeks. 

** Doctor Carroll!” she faltered. 

‘¢T have been looking for you, Miss 
Felmore,” he cried, jumping from his 
rig. 

‘‘ Looking for me ?” 

‘‘ Yes, I have something to tell you. 
Mrs. Kent is ill. She—you had better 
go home at once.” 

Instinctively she knew he was keep- 
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ing back the whole truth. ‘ Doctor— 

something dreadful has happened,” she 

said, trembling. ‘* What is it ?” 
<< No-o—or—” 

“* Tell me.” 

‘* Not here, Miss Dulcie.” 

‘Yes, now. ‘Tell me, doctor.’ 

There are few things a man can re- 
fuse the woman he loves. He blushed, 
hesitated. 

‘* Please, doctor.” Oh, how sweet 
and coaxing were her voice, eyes, lips ! 
The doctor was very human. 

“Let me take you home and you 
shall know all.” 

‘«*T will not go from here till you tell 
me.” 

‘*] bring bad news of your father.” 

‘‘ My father? He is not dead ?” 

‘ Not dead, but in trouble.” 

“Then take me to him. Where is 
he ? What is it?” 

‘« That is the hardest to tell, my little 

irl. Your father—is—in—jail.” 

She drew herself up angrily. ‘What ? 
There is some dreadful mistake.” 

‘* Yes, a dreadful mistake somewhere. 
But it is too true that he is in jail.” 

“For what ?” 

“That I will not tell you here,” he 
said, decisively. 

‘Doctor Carroll, what is my father 
in jail for ?” 

‘© Very well, if you insist, Miss Dul- 
cie; it is wretched business, but they 
say it is—for taking—a—life.” 

He thought she might faint, but she 
did not relax a muscle. For a moment 
she was speechless, then : 

‘*Let me go to him—let me go to 
him,” was all she said. 

‘*T wish [ had a carriage for you,” 
the doctor said, regretfully. ‘It will 
be unpleasant riding home this way. 
Every one will stare.” 

*« Let them,” she cried, her lip curl- 
ing. ‘* Do you suppose I am going to 
hide my face as if I thought my father 
guilty ?” 

He helped her mount Jenny, and the 
girl, impatient to be off, gave the horse 
a sharp cut. Then, suddenly drawing 
the rein, and sitting like a queen as 
Jenny cavorted under the sting of the 
lash and the sudden check, she asked, 
earnestly, ‘* Doctor Carroll, do you 
think my father guilty ?” 
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He turned his honest face to hers 
and answered, frankly, ‘‘ No, Miss Dul- 
cie, I do not think so.” 

‘*] knew you would not,” she cried, 
triumphantly. ‘‘ Oh, you will help us 
—you will helpclear my father? Come, 
let us go—let us go!” 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE old farmer, quite awed by the 
thought of his late imminent peril and 
the shrewdness of the woman who was 
not Mrs. Tarnsley, looked after the re- 
treating figure of his late companion in 
the ride from town. He was a meek 
man and a henpecked man, but occa- 
sionally he had his way. He would 
rather endure a scolding, in this in- 


stance, than have further intercourse 
with ‘‘lunytics.” What might not 


happen to him, if he ventured into 
their very stronghold, the asylum ? 

“Shoo!” he said, scornfully, gather- 
ing up the reins to drive to the barn. 
“She can’t hurt ye. She won’t stay 
round here long now, I tell ye. And 
’sides that, Lecty, don’t ye know that 
time I got over to the ’sylum the Lord 
only knows where she’d be. An’ they 
might come down on me fer not keepin’ 
her. They might make me pay con- 
sider’ble. Don’t ye know they might ? 
How'd I prove I wa’n’t an accomplice 
or somethin’? ” 

Lecty was silenced. The possibility 
of paying out a hard-earned dollar al- 
ways silenced her, and her husband felt 
he had won a victory. It was so sel- 
dom he did that he chuckled frequent- 
ly while milking the cows and bedding 
down the horses. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Felmore was follow- 
ing the road that went on, on ahead 
of her and lost itself in the distance. 
fvery sound, however slight, threw her 
into a terror; but as no harm came she 
began to regard her escape as more and 
more certain, and became correspond- 
ingly less apprehensive. 

She passed the farmhouse where she 
was supposed to be one of the ‘* wimmen 
folks,” and glanced anxiously at the 
ugly unpainted structure, but no one 
was visible at either of the blank shut- 
terless windows. Beyond the house was 
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an old orchard, and heaps of red and 
yellow apples lay piled under the gnarled 
old trees. The friendly cover of the 
evening closing down gave her courage 
to steal in and gather some. Further 
up the road she sat and rested on a 
fallen tree by the roadside in the gath- 
ering twilight, and appeased her hunger 
with the fruit. 

“Oh, Guy! oh, Dulcie!” she cried, 
looking up at the stars of heaven, ‘‘ I 
am coming—I am coming!” 

The irresistible impulse within her to 
go on, on—to husband, to home—drove 
her on again. The full darkness of 
night now shrouded everything. In 
the pale light of the stars, objects lost 
their identity and assumed strange, 
misshapen forms, casting weird, mis- 


leading shadows across her path. Once 
the sound of wheels caused her to 


shrink in terror into the friendly cover 
of a mass of wayside bushes. She need 
not have feared ; it was but a country 
doctor riding toa sick patient. 

At last, the longed for, dreaded sight. 
She saw a light. Beyond, other scat- 
tered points of brightness shone, and she 
knew she v.as coming toa town. What 
town ? Had news of her escape reached 
there ? Were the people watching for 
her coming ? Would they take her 
back ? What was before her—liberty ? 
captivity ? happiness ? blank despair ? 
At this point, her trembling limbs re- 
fused to gofurther. Faint with appre- 
hension, she sunk on her knees in the 
lush, wet grass by the roadside and 
stared wildly at the lights before her. 
Hope fought with fear, the longing for 
loved ones with physical exhaustion. 
She shut her lips tightly together, 
clasped her hand to her beating heart, 
and staggered on. 

The main street of the little town was 
lively with people. It was Saturday 
night, and every one was out to enjoy 
the pleasant autumn evening—to see, to 
be seen, and to gossip. The people cast 
curious glances at Mrs. Felmore, but 
forgot her at once. To her they 
seemed suspicious, threatening. With 
head bowed, so that the light from the 
shop windows might not fall full upon 
it, she threaded her way among the 
chatting matrons, housekeepers bearing 
home provisions for the morrow’s din- 
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ner, lovers arm-in-arm, and bevies of 
boys and girls. Once on meeting two 
women she hesitated, almost stopped, 
then lost courage and wenton. No, she 
would ask no questions. She would 
speak to no one. 

The women turned their heads to look 
after her. 

‘Who was that ?” 

**T don’t know. 
my life before.” 

**She acted as if she was going to 
speak.” 

** Thought she knew us, most likely. 
Didu’t she look queer? Sort of scared 
and wild.” 

‘* She looked to me like a morphine 
vater, white and pinched.” 

It was by merest chance that Mrs. Fel- 
more found it—the sign of the pawnbro- 
ker’s. The three golden balls caught the 
light and gleamed, beacon-like. Her 
eyes brightened when she saw them, 
but at the door of the shabby shop she 
felt the faintness of fear return. Al- 
most staggering, brushing against the 
doorway frame so closely as to hurt her 
arm, she crossed the threshold and found 
herself, for the first time in her life, in 
a pawnbroker’s. 

A little of everything was there— 
clothing, furniture, valises, hats, shoes, 
a hundred odds and ends, all in indis- 
criminateassortment. At a desk at the 
side of the room a middle-aged man sat 
writing. He looked up as she entered, 
and waited for her to approach. 

‘*T wish to raise money on this,” Mrs. 
Felmore said, in a thick, choked voice. 
She pulled at her glove and removed a 
golden circlet from her finger. It was 
her wedding ring. Her hand trembled 
as she gave ittohim. ‘*‘ How much can 
you let me have on it ?” she asked, al- 
most in a whisper. 

The man put both feet on the rungs 
of his high stool and learned over, el- 
bows on knees, whistling softly as he 
took the symbol of deathless love and 
twirled it carelessly about in his fingers. 
By and by he descended from his stool, 
and, still whistling, carefully weighed 
the ring in a pair of tiny scales. 

“Two dollars,” he announced, and 
went on whistling. 

Mrs. Felmore’s face fell. 

‘Only two dollars? Oh, give me 


Never saw her in 
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more than that. I beg of you to give 
me more than that.” 

‘**'T'wo dollars is all I see in it.” 

‘* Please give me a little more. I 
need the money so much,” she pleaded. 

** Well-I, Pll make it two-twenty-five. 
That’s a big sum to risk on it. There 
ain’t much sale for this stuff.” 

** But [ will redeem it—I will redeem 
it in a few days,” she cried, eagerly. 

The man only went on whistling and 
awaited her decision. ‘‘ T'wo-twenty- 
five’s all I see in it,” he said again, and 
changed the tune. 

** Well—I’1]take it.” 

He wheeled about, took the money 
from a drawer, and gave it to her with 
a pawn ticket. 

Mrs. Felmore’s objective point was 
the railway station. She looked up and 
down the street, wondered, hesitated. 
There was no help for it, ask a question 
she must. 

‘** Boys,” she said to two youngsters 
standing near, ‘* how far-——which is—the 
nearest way to the station 7?” 

‘*The station ? Right to the foot of 
the street, mum. Jest a square below,” 
cried both in one voice, more loudly 
than she desired. 

‘‘ Hush,” she whispered, nervously, 
and thanking them, hurried on. 

The waiting-room of the station was 
empty, and she ventured in. In the 
little room adjoining, the ticket agent 
sat reading a newspaper. Mrs. Felmore 
peeped tremblingly through the win- 
dow, but he paid no attention. 

‘* Will you tell me when the train 
leaves for Brockly ?” 

‘Brockly ? Left two hours ago.” 

‘When does the next leave ?” 

‘*To-morrow’s Sunday. There ain’t 
one till to-morrow night. Fast train 
don’t stop here.” Tle glanced at her 
and turned his paper over. 

‘‘Tsn’t there a train I can take to 
some place nearer Brockly on another 
line ? Lam very anxious to reach there 
as SOON as possible.” 

‘You might take the train for Pad- 
dock City.” Ife laid down the paper 
resignedly. A woman would ask just 
so many questions, he remembered, and 
he might as well answer them and get 
it over with. 

‘Ts that near Brockly ?” 





** About fifty miles north.” 

‘When does it go?” 

“ti.” 

** And the fare ?” 

«* Two-seventy.” 

Mrs. Felmore dropped her head upon 
the hand that clutched the ledge of the 
ticket office window. ‘‘I haven’t it,” 
she moaned. ‘I haven’t it. Oh, what 
am I todo?” She turned away. The 
light and hope had faded from her face, 
and left there an agony terrible,to see, 
but no one saw it. When the ticket 
agent, having read the paper, came out 
of his small quarters to take a turn 
about the room and stretch his legs a 
bit the woman with the white, haggard 
face and the despairing voice was gone. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue arrest of Guy Felmore for mur- 
der caused an excitement in Brockly 
that was equalled only by the interest 
shown in his examination. He had 
been taken to New York, and by the 
time the day set for his examination 
had arrived the population of the little 
town was so wrought up over the affair, 
and wordy battles had been fought so 
stubbornly, that each felt a personal in- 
terest in the outcome of the case. The 
examination only added to the mystery, 
instead of clearing it. Dulcie and Mrs. 
Kent were at the hotel. Dulcie had 
stoutly declined the invitations of friends 
to make their housesa home during the 
trial. ‘*I cannot, Aunt Kate—I cannot 
talk to, nor look at, nor think of any 
one while this trouble is with us. Oh, 
let us go where people will let us alone 
and we can be quiet.” 

“If only I had not given up my 
house,” was Mrs. Kent’s constant re- 
gret. ‘* That was a mistake, as every- 
thing else of the year past. But noth- 
ing matters now, where we stay, or how 
soon we die. Oh, Dulcie, Dulcie, how 
can we live through this ?” 

Guy Felmore was bound over for 
trial. Doctor Carroll came up from 
Brockly to be with his sister and daugh- 
ter in their hour of need. If he had 
unselfishly neglected his business inter- 
ests in so doing, he felt more than re- 
paid with the sweet gratitude in Dul- 
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cie’s eyes. He had gone back now to 
Brockly. Dulcie and her aunt were 
alone at the hotel, and it was evening. 
The day had been long and painful, but 
it was over at last. Dulcie looked out 
of the hotel window at the huge build- 


ings opposite, rising grim and in- 
distinct in the twilight gloom. She 
heard and saw as in a dream the 


sounds and things about her. She had 
been brave during the examination. 
She had held her father’s hand, and, 
with even a smile on her lips, cried, 
‘Papa, it will come right!” But now 
that her aunt and herself were alone— 
now that the world seemed so bound- 
less, and their sorrow so encompassing, 
now that the horror of a long trial lay 
before them, her heart seemed to die 
within her. There was a clock on the 
mantel-piece that broke the silence with 
its sharp and monotonous tick-tock, 
tick-tock. Her thoughts set themselves, 
without her own volition, to its beat, 
Charged with—murder! Charged with 
—murder! over and over. By and by 
they changed, and asked, mercilessly, 
Is he—guilty ? Is he—guilty ? per- 
sistently, and yet indifferently. 

** Dulcie, talk, Saysomething. Oh, 
we shall both go mad!” moaned her 
aunt, burying her face in her handker- 
chief. ‘* This silence—this loneliness— 
oh-h !” 

** Yes, Aunt Kate,” Dulcie answered, 
passively, and turned from the window 
and came and sat down before the grate 
fire in a soft Turkish chair. It was 
crimson, and as she sunk into it, and 
laid her head back on its yielding cush- 
ions, she seemed quite lost in its bright 
depths. Shedid not talk ; instead, she 
folded her hands in her lap, and stared 
at the yellow and orange tongues of 
flame, at the ornaments arranged in 
cold precision on the mantel, at the 
heavy draperies at the windows, and 
finally at the carpet. She noted these 
things listlessly, but she was too dumb 
with grief to care for anything. Her 
eyes followed the pattern of the carpet, 
and the clock kept beating : Charged 
with—murder! Charged with—mur- 
der! When the pattern changed, and 
the scroll turned and lost itself in a tan- 
gle of other figures, the beats changed 
also—Is he—guilty ? Is he—guilty ? 
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‘* How can you bear it so quietly ?” 
her aunt asked, peevishly. ‘Oh, if I 
were only aman! I know I could do 
something ; it would be easier, anyway. 
But to sit here—to have to wait and 
wait !” 

‘*There its nothing else to do, Aunt 
Kate. We must wait patiently. It 
will come right. It must come right.” 
And the clock took up the words and 
ticked them off as it had the others. 
But the idea was as colorless as before. 
Her emotions had simply worn out. 


‘It ought to come right, but it 
won’t,” cried her unhappy aunt. ‘‘ It 


won’t—I know it won’t. Oh, Dulcie, 
he will be convicted—will be—”’ She 
covered her face, shuddering. ‘‘ Oh,why 
was nothing done to stop it? How 
dared they go on with this outrage ? 
And, oh, the evidence—the evidence ! 
You heard what they said to-day. We 
might as well give up from the start. 
Oh, my brother—my brother ! 

“‘Why doesn’t he dv something to 
clear himself?” she went on, after a 
minute. ‘* But there he sat like a ghost 
and let them talk and talk, and never 
said one word to lift this disgrace, but 
that he was innocent. Innocent! Of 
course, he’s innocent, but the jury won’t 
know it. They'll be bribed, or some- 
thing, or be low and ignorant, or vil- 
lanous, or something. Oh, well, it will 
simply kill me—it will simply kill me!” 
The last words were almost inaudible 
behind the handkerchief. 

Dulcie murmured something about 
the importance of the evidence the law- 
yers claimed in her father’s favor. 

**Oh, child, a lawyer will claim any- 
thing while the case is on. I never 
knew one in my life who didn’t prom- 
ise important evidence. Why didn’t 
they bring it out, then, and stop this 
outrage ?” 

Alas! Duicie did not know. Her 
aunt sobbed and the girl sat limp and 
stunned in the soft red chair and tried 
to think. In another part of the great 
city her father sat likewise pale and 
dumb with grief, but a strong resolu- 
tion nerved him. Through all his 
thoughts, that led to days dark or happy 
in his life, one thought was clearer and 
stronger than any other in the tangled 
maze—‘‘ I'll bear it bravely, for I alone 
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am to blame. If I die for it, I’ll never 
tell—I’ll never tell!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


«*Guy I. FeELMorg, you stand accused 
in that you did wilfully, and with mal- 
ice aforethought, slay Henry A. Benson, 
on the night of the fifth of June, 188-. 
Do you plead guilty or not guilty ?” 

The prisoner’s voice was quite firm 
as he answered, ‘* Not guilty.” 

Dulcie wondered how any one could 
hear that clear, honest voice and doubt. 
Many of Mr. Felmore’s old friends, who 
had known. well his fair and honorable 
life, wondered also. But the majority 
of the listeners, idle and indifferent, 
scarcely noticed its quiet forcefulness, 
so anxiously were they awaiting the 
more dramatic scenes to come—the 
mystery, tangled evidence, and ending. 

The prosecution opened the case, and 
a dead hush fellon the crowd. All day 
long the people listened with eager pa- 
tience to the examinations and cross- 
examinations, to the objections and 
wordy battles of the lawyers, to the rul- 
ings of the Court, and now and then, as 
some witness cast a darker shadow upon 
the fate of the prisoner, a murmur ran 
through the crowd, breaking the strained 
quiet of the room. 

Numerous witnesses were sworn who 
testified that they had frequently seen 
Henry Benson in company with a tall, 
slender man, who, they were sure, was 
Guy Felmore. He had last been seen 
on the night of the fifth of June with 
such aman. Others, chiefly keepers of 
saloons and gambling dens, swore that 
Benson had been seen in their places, 
and that he was accompanied by a man 
resembling the prisoner. Evidence was 
given that Benson and this man had 
been seen playing at cards, and that 
Benson always won. 

Peter Chisholm, sworn : 

“Am keeper of a saloon on —— 
Street. Knew Benson. He was in my 
place one evening when the prisoner en- 
tered. I saw him go up to Benson and 
draw him one side and talk some time 
in a whisper. Then the prisoner gave 
him some money and went away.” 

‘¢ Are you certain the man who came 
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in and talked with Benson was the 
prisoner ?” 

**T am certain.” 

**Did you see him afterward ?” 

‘« Several times after that I noticed a 
man drinking with Benson, and think 
it was the same man I had seen before. 
He appeared to be the same.” 

«© Did you hear him speak ?” 

**1 did.” 

**Did you recognize the voice of the 
prisoner as that of the man who at dif- 
ferent times was in your establish- 
ment ?”, 

“It was the same voice.” 

After several more questions Chisholm 
was dismissed, and another witness was 
sworn. 

“« My name is Studd. 
Did not know Benson. Remember the 
circumstances of his death. Am the 
druggist at whose store the morphine 
was bought. Isold it. ‘Testified at the 
coroner’s inquest. Could not be sure 
whether or not Benson was the man to 
whom [ sold it. Have a poor memory 
for faces.” 

‘You heard the prisoner’s voice. 
Did it sound like that of the man who 
bought the morphine ? ” 

“Tt was the same voice, I think.” 

‘*Can you swear that the prisoner is 
the one who bought the morphine ?” 

The man hesitated. He was confused, 
nervous, terrified at the consequences 
of evidence in so serious a matter. Ie 
was conscientious ; he meant to do his 
best. ‘‘I cannot swear to it. It was 
over a year ago. But, as I remember, 
the prisoner is the man who bought the 
morphine.” 

Then followed the doctor’s evidence, 
testifying that Henry Benson died fror 
the effects of morphine. 

*“Did you at the time suspect fou. 
play ?” 

“Tdid not. I thoughtit was suicide. 
He had been heard to threaten his own 
life:”” 

John Keller, sworn: 

““ Am one of the men who discovered 
Benson. His son came out in the street 
erying that his father was dead. I went 
into the house. There was a whiskey 
bottle on the table, empty, and one 
tumbler. Beside them was the crumpled 
paper which had contained the drug.” 


Am a druggist. 
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‘* Did you find anything else ?” 

«*A purse was lying on the stand. 
Did not think much about it. There 
were initials engraved on the clasp.” 

‘* What were the initials ?” 

«T cannot remember.” 

**Ts this the purse ?” 

ok 

«Are the initials G. H. F. what you 
noticed before ?” 

** They are.” 

The first day of the trial ended with 
Keller’sevidence. ‘The crowd dispersed 
solemnly, and said that things began to 
look dark for Felmore. 

‘*Qur lawyers say it will-all come 
right,” moaned Mrs. Kent, as Doctor 
Carroll, who had come up again from 
Brockly, was taking her and Dulcie back 
to the hotel, “‘but I can’t see how. It 
seems as if my poor brother were lost 
already. Oh, that evidence—lies—lies 
—lies! My brother in a saloon on - 
Street! How dare they tell such false- 
hoods? Oh, doctor, what shall we de ?” 

‘*What!” cried the doctor, cheerily, 
‘losing heart the first thing? ‘This 
will never do. After all, the evidence 
can be sifted down to general nothing- 
ness by our side. Just wait and see 
how they handle things. We have the 
last word, remember. I don’t doubt the 
outcome. At any rate, we will hope.” 
He looked at Dulcie, shrinking into a 
corner of the carriage, and repeated, 
“We must hope.” 

The second day the trial opened 
with the testimony of witnesses who 
swore—most unwillingly, for they were 
stanch friends of his—that Felmore had 
been seen in the city on the night of 
the murder, and that he looked haggard 
and anxious, which they attributed to 
his recent affl ction. 

''wo witnesses swore that on several 
occasions the prisoner had been seen 
paying money to a thickset, swarthy 
man, whose appearance and manner 
proclaimed him to be dissolute. Where- 
at the audience looked knowing, and 
whispers were heard of—‘‘ his accom- 
plice.” 

Judson Stackrider was called and 
sworn : 

‘* Ain one of the medical staff of the 
Fairbrook Insane Asylum. Knew the 
defendant. Saw him first at the asylum, 
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next at his home at Brockly. He came 
to make arrangements to place his wife 
in the asylum. She is there now.” 

A slight scream was heard. Those 
who were weil up in front saw that the 
daughter of the defendant had fainted. 
There was a moment’s confusion, and 
cries of ‘‘Air.” Some one brought a 
glass of water, and presently she was 
removed from the room. ‘The dull 
droning of questions and answers went 
on, but Guy Felmore, rigid with horror, 
heard never a word after that from the 
lips of the witness from the Fairbrook 
Asylum. 

At the clos¢ of Stackrider’s testimony 
there came a recess, during which respite 
he tried to speak. He clasped his law- 
yer’s hand until the latter winced, but 
the words he would utter seemed to die 
upon his lips. 

‘“My wife!” he burst out at last, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Save her! save her!” 

ILlis lawyers were nonplussed, though 
their calm faces were sphinx-like, and 
gave no sign. ‘This last testimony, and 
its effect upon their client, had surprised 
them. Here was something of which 
they had not been told. It might en- 
tirely frustrate their carefully worked 
out plans. In their hearts they were 
angry. ‘* Hush,” said one, urging Fel- 
more intohis seatagain. ‘* Say not one 
word until we can advise you. Mr. Fel- 
more, you must be quiet You must 
compose yourself.” 

Ife only answered, pleadingly, ‘* My 
wife—my wife! save her—go for her— 
oh, my wife!” and buried his face in 
his hands. 

That evening Guy Felmore had a 
long consultation with his counsel ; 
they left him, jubilant. ‘* Keep up 
your courage, Mr. Felmore. It’s a clear 
case. We'll sce you through, safe.” 

Mrs. Kent came early the next morn- 
ing to see him. He could not speak at 
first, but clutched both her hands and 
held them fast. 

““Oh, Guy! my poor, dear brother ! 
what will happen next?” his sister 
sobbed. ‘‘Oh, Guy, what does it all 
mean—what does this mean ?” 

He said but one word: ‘* Charlotte.” 

** Yes, yes,” she cried, eagerly. 
“Guy, Guy, tell meabout it. Icannot 
understand—I thought—the wreck—.” 
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“Kate, I can tell you nothing,” he 
answered, solemnly. ‘‘A mystery deep- 
er than I can fathom lies at the bottom. 
But—oh, what have you done to—to 
save her?” 

**Guy, Doctor Carroll has gone to 
Fairbrook. He left last night. Oh, 
he is so good, so noble! He will save 
her—and us—Guy, Guy, perhaps poor 
Charlotte may solve this frightful en- 
igma.”’ 

Her brother shook his head. There 
was no one, he thought, who could do 
that. 

Ile had grown ten years older in these 
last days. ‘The strain was beginning to 
tell on him ; his tall form was bent, his 
eyes sunken; there were dark rings 
around them, and his hair was thickly 
powdered with gray. He tried to regain 
his self-control for his sister’s sake. 

“‘Hush, Kate. Don’t ery so. Tell 
me how my poor Dulcie bears it all.” 

“*She is in bed. It was such ashock, 
and she is all unstrung. She is better 
now. She feels that the doctor will 
save her mother. He is so good. I 
never appreciated his worth before. 
Oh, Guy, do not look so despairing. We 
shall all be happy once more.” 

Ife shook his head again, and kissed 
her. 

‘*Poor Guy,” she thought, wonder- 
ingly, as she left him, ‘* what is behind 
him that kills his courage ?” 

Mrs. Kent’s volatile spirits had risen. 
The despair of yesterday had departed 
in the hope that her sister-in-law would 
soon be with them and would clear the 
mystery. ‘he two waited the day 
through for the telegram from Doctor 
Carroll. And it read: 

Mrs. Felmore escaped from the asylum a 
week ago. No clue. Am working hard. 
Keep up your courage, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Wirth the testimony of Judson Stack- 
rider the prosecution closed. It had 
been found that Felmore had known 
and spoken with Henry Benson, that he 
had given him money, that they had a 
secret of some nature. Was it not prob- 
able, asked the knowing world, that the 
two had quarrelled at cards, or that Mrs. 


Felmore’s incarceration was the cause of 
the result of the crime. The world did 
not know which. It is never very clear 
in its reasoning, but it takes wonder- 
fully short cuts in reaching its conclu- 
sions. 

Guy Felmore would or could not give 
a satisfactory reason why he left a sick 
daughter in Kennett to go home and see 
to the packing of household goods that 
might have been left to the servants, or 
deferred. is hurried departure for 
Europe seemed ominous, and likewise 
the frequent trips to New York, which 
neither Mrs. Kent nor Dulcie could ex- 
plain. It was said thatif an accomplice 
were introduced into the plot much 
would be explained ; and what, if not 
an accomplice, was that swarthy, thick- 
set man to whom Guy Felmore had 
been seen paying meney ? He had dis- 
appeared, which only added to the wise 
world’s certainty that he ot all men could 
tell a tale. 

The world had quite made up its 
mind that Guy Felmore was guilty. 
Meanwhile, it would hear the other side 
—what there was of it. 

The defence opened the case by wit- 
nesses who swore to the honorable char- 
acter of the prisoner. 

The men and women who had been 
servants in the Felmore house swore to 
his affectionate and happy domestic life. 
They testified that Mr. Felmore reached 
home on the morning of the fifth of 
June, and that during the day he re- 
mained in the house, busily engaged in 
overseeing the packing of the household 
goods. ‘They proved, therefore, that 
Guy Felmore was not the man who pur- 
chased the morphine. 

Karl Zimmer, called : 

“* Keep a saloon on Street. On 
the night of the fifth of June remem- 
ber Benson, whom I knew well, came 
to my place with a man who had often 
been there, but whose name I did not 





know. ‘They ordered brandy. Both 
had been drinking before. Benson 


talked a long time with the man, evi- 
dently remonstrating with him, and 
finally seemed to grow angry. The 
man listened moodily. I heard Benson 
say, at last, bringing his fist down on 
the table, ‘It’s a d—d shame!’ The 
other cried, ‘Hold your tongue, you 
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coward!’ Benson’s answer I did not 
catch, but I saw the face of the other 
man grow furious, and he said, rather 
loudly, ‘We'll see whether you do or 
not.’ ” 

‘Describe, as well as you can, the 
second man.” 

“He was tall and slim. Had nat- 
urally a low, sweet voice. Was well 
dressed. Wore a slouch hat pulled over 
his face. But several times I caught 
sight of his features.” 

** Did he look like the defendant ?” 

** Very much.” 

**Could you identify the defendant 
as the same man ?” 

“‘T could not. There was a strong 
resemblance, but the man who came to 
my place was not the prisoner.” 

‘What time was this ?” 

** Well on to midnight.” 

Johnny Benson, called : 

“Am eleven years old. Live in 
Brockly. Lived, till a year ago, in this 
city. Henry Benson was my father. 
Knew a good many men who used to 
be with him. Did not know Mr. Fel- 
more in Brockly. Saw him once or 
twice, but not close to.” 

“Look at the defendant, Johnny. 
Did you ever see him in your father’s 
rooms, or with your father at any 
time ?” 

The boy looked hard at Mr. elmore, 
who raised his face and let him gaze 
full upon it. The boy hesitated, evi- 
dently puzzled. 

**T never saw him,” he said. 

‘*Did your father have a friend or 
acquaintance who resembled him ?” 

“Yes. There was one who came 
very often. He looked like him, only— 
his face was redder and his cheeks puffed 
out more, and-—and he looked like him 
ever so much, and yet he didn’t, after 
all.” Johnny felt that the distinction 
was beyond his power of expression. 

‘Are you quite sure that the man 
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you used to see at your father’s was 
not the defendant ?” 

‘TI know he was not,” Johnny an- 
swered, with outspoken confidence. 

** Did vou ever hear the name of Fel- 
more «poken while your father lived? ” 

‘<Tt seems to me I have.” The boy 
bent his head, evidently trying to think. 
«But I’m not sure. The man who 
came to my father’s never talked much 
when I was around.” 

«That willdo, Johnny.” 

The trial dragged its slow length 
through the days. Many more wit- 
nesses were introduced, and it was clear- 
ly proved that the prisoner was not him- 
self the murderer. But that he was in 
the plot with others seemed probable, 
and many believed that the accomplice 
would yet be discovered. But hour 
after hour passed, one witness after 
another was put through the ordeal 
of examination and cross-examination, 
and nothing of value was evolved. One 
thing only was clear: it was hardly 
possible to convict Felmore on the evi- 
dence so far obtained. 

The people, having listened to the 
*‘ other side,” began to let their sym- 
pathies go that way. 

They found excuses for him who 
could not be proved guilty, when before 
they had but accusation for him who 
stood in danger of it. 

Toward the close of an afternoon in 
the second week of the trial a messen- 
ger made his way through the crowd, 
and a moment later a telegram was 
handed to one of the lawyers for the de- 
fence. He glanced at it, conferred a 
moment with his colleague, and rose to 
his feet. 

*« May it please the Court to adjourn 
until nine o’clock to-morrow, when we 
hope to introduce an important witness. 
Mrs. Felmore has arrived, and her testi- 
mony will, if possible, be taken then, 
either here or at her hotel.” 


(To be continued, ) 











COATS, CAPES, AND CLOAKS. 


‘ , TITIL the big sleeves with which 
we unfortunate devotees of fash- 
ion are at present struggling, 

there is no doubt but it is a difficult 
matter to find a suitable garment for 
outdoor wear. ‘The coats and jackets, 
even when made with full sleeves, have 
a hideously unsatisfactory way of crush- 
ing the sleeves and trimmings of the 
waists, and on the mild days, which in 
this curious climate of ours come very 
often, it is impossible to wear a heavy 
cloth jacket over a cloth costume with 
any comfort. 

Opinions seem to be divided this Win- 
ter as to the proper length of jacket to be 
worn. ‘There is a preference in favor 
of coats much shorter than those worn 
during last Summer and Autumn, and 
there is every probability that the next 
fashions will favor short coats. But 
this Winter every woman can wear what 
suits her figure best, and not be made 
perfectly: miserable by the thought 
that she is conspicuously old-fashioned 
in her get-up. 

The .long coats are still cut on the 
plan of a man’s frock-coat, and have 
very full skirts sewed on. They are 
generally double-breasted, and are but- 
toned with large buttons. The short 
jackets resemble in front the old-fash- 
ioned pea-jackets, except that in the back 
they are cut quite differently. They 
havealso flaring skirts, but are cut all in 
one. There are two pockets in front of 
the coat ; sometimes both are put on the 
left side, but more often one on either 
side, and put in in a slanting manner. 
This fashion is conducive to putting 


one’s hands in one’s pockets, which style 
is not considered particularly good form, 
and is far better adapted to country 
walks and rough garments than to city 


wear and smooth cloth. As a rule, the 
long coats are made in the heavier mate- 
rials, and the smartest of theshort coats 
are those of broadcloth or covert cloth. 
The new coats are not trimmed with 
fur, as was the fashion last Winter, but 
the furis made into collarettes, collars, 
bands, and stoles. ‘This last is a most 
sensible fashion, for it is very much bet- 
ter to be able to put the fur aside when 
in any heated piace. 

The cloaks or capes are made enor- 
mously full, and hang in plaits. They 
are made of three or four capes, one fall- 
ing over the other, or with a yoke, to 
which is sewed the cape, or are trimmed 
with lace or fur. They are lined with 
a quilted lining of some bright satin, and 
have little inside pockets, into which the 
hands can be put in case the weather. is 
disagreeably cold. Capes made in this 
fashion are far warmer than would gen- 
erally be supposed, and they do not crush 
the dress anything like so much as does 
even the lightest coat. 

The rough tweed and cheviot capes 
which are universally known as golf 
capes are rarely seen now, excepting 
in wet weather. They are really more 
useful forcountry wear than for any city 
use, and look singularly out of place on 
a bright, pleasant day. 

Short velvet and plush jackets are 
very smart. The embroidered velvet 
with plain velvet sleeves are the new- 
est, and when lined with bright satin 
are extremely chic. They are cut to fall 
in an open box-plait at the back, instead 
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of the three plaits that were worn at 
the beginning of the Winter. 

Short and long cloaks are equally 
fashionable for evening wear. ‘The ad- 
vantage of a long cloak, particularly if 
it be made of some dark color, is that 


eo 


an evening cloak is made the more de- 
sirable itis ; but in these hard times the 
majority of women have to dress more 
economically than would be their pref- 
erence. 

The handsomest short wraps are made 


of brocade. A very hand- 
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Fig. A. For description, see page 110. 


it often saves the expense of a carriage, 
because it entirely conceals a woman’s 
evening gown, and she is thus enabled 
to ride in a public conveyance without 
attracting disagreeable attention. Of 
course, where expense is not to be con- 
sidered, the more elaborate and showy 





some one I saw the other 
day was of white satin bro- 
cade, the brocade being light 
yellow flowers. It was 
made with a sweep of nearly 
five yards, and was lined 
throughout with white 
Thibet fur, which fur was 
turned over the collar and 
the fronts of the cloak. 
Another cloak I saw at 
the same time with this last 
dainty garment was one that 
was far more useful, al- 
though not to be compared 
with it for beauty of design 
and material. It wasa long 
cloak, fitted to the figure in 
the back, and with loose 
fronts. The material was 
red and black matelassé. 
It was made with a full 
cape of the same material 
trimmed with black fur; 
the sleeves were enormous, 
and were finished at the 
hand by being made with a 
long pointed cuff which 
could be drawn down over 
the hand at will. This 
garment was lined through- 
out with black quilted satin, 
the quilting being of the 
largest pattern possible. 
This cloak would have done 
equally well to wear in the 
day-time or evening, and 
was certainly very stunning. 
Sealskin ulsters or new- 
markets are rarely seen 
now, but the cloth or 
tweed ulster is coming back 
in favor. ‘The rubber mac- 
intoshes with the cloth finish never look 
quite so smart as do the rough cloths, 
and, after all, these last to a certain de- 
gree are waterproof also. They are 
made invariably with a cape which can 
be worn or not as the wearer elects; 
are fastened in around the waist with a 
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Fig. B. For descnption, see page 110, 
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belt of the material, and have always 
horn buttons. Dark blue and tan color 
are the favorite shades, and the tan is 
rather the greatest favorite. Smooth 
cloth is very rarely used in these cloaks, 
the shaggy appearance being considered 
much more desirable. 


a 
—— 
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Fig. C. For description, see page 110, 


The short velvet capes on which are 
put the trimmings, either of appliquéd 
white lace or jet embroidery, are very 
chic little things to wear over a cloth 
gown or in the evening at the theatre. 
They are not difficult to make, if good 
patterns are provided, and, like many 
other dainty novelties, add immensely 
to the detail of a woman’s dress. An 
old velvet gown can be utilized in mak- 
ing these capes, for any worn spot on 
the velvet can be covered by the lace or 
jet. <A pretty finish, and one that is 
always becoming, is a ruching of chif- 
fon or tiny ostrich tips. This last trim- 
ming is not so expensive as one would 
think, and is really the smartest of all 
finishings about the neck. 


SEPARATE WAISTS AND SKIRTS. 


Ir was certainly a benefactor of the 
human race—that is, the feminine part 
of it—who first started the fashion of 
separate skirts and waists. In France, 
where all economical ideas have a 
start, it has been for many years the 
custom to have two waists made for 
each skirt. When the gown was for 
house wear one waist was cut high- 
necked, the other low. The skirt of a 
dress almost invariably would outwear 
the waist, and thus having two waists is 
from more than one point of view a 
great economy. ‘The separate waists 
need not be of any one particular ma- 
terial. Velvet, satin, cloth, silk, or any 
novelty goods, one and all are made up. 
The velvet waists are undoubtedly the 
newest, but they are so entirely for 
house wear that the silk waists and those 
of all lighter material are more used 
with street costumes. Nothing fits 
under a cloth coat or jacket so well as 
a silk waist. Hence their great popu- 
larity. These waists have quite changed 
in appearance since the first ones with- 
out linings or bones were introduced, 
and are now made as carefully, fitted 
and boned with as much precision, as 
any waist that is made. ‘The back is 
now cut not to show any seams, is some- 
times plaited in at the waist or shirred, 
but always with plaiting or shirring 
sewed flat and firm. The front is made 
in several ways, always with a full look 
from the shoulders over the bust, and 
fitted smooth and tight about the waist. 
The sleeves are large and generally the 
leg-of-mutton shape. The collar is 
made with a small band, so that over it 
can be worn collars of any color or ma- 
terial, to which are fastened the lace or 
chiffon fronts. The waists this year are 
worn outside more than inside the skirts. 
They are cut to give the long-waisted 
effect, and are pointed just a little back 
and front, and finished with a band of 
the material or with belt and long ends 
of four-inch width satin ribbon. 

The striped black and white waists are 
extremely smart. They have no trim- 
ming, but are generally worn with ma- 
genta, cherry, or royal purple velvet col- 
lars and belt. These are appropriate 
with skirts of any material or color. <A 
new sort of silk, that looks as though it 
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Fig.D, For description, see page 110. 
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had been shirred in wide shirring, and 
which comes in beautiful colorings, is 
the latest novelty for these waists. It is 
so full and crinkled in itself that the 
plainest of patterns suits it best. A 
white ground with a colored stripe is in 
this material particularly desirable. 

In mourning there 
has been quite a depart- 
ure lately, and the 
black silk or surah 
waists are considered 
permissible with black 
cloth skirts. These 
waists are general] 
made with po 
revers edged with bands 
of crépe, and have crépe 
collar, cuffs, and belt. 
They are a great relief 
for those who have to 
wear heavy mourning, 
for black cloth 
is not a pleasant 
material in a 
waist, and worn 
under a jacket 
is almost unen- 
durable. 

For evening 
wear the waists 
are often of dif- 
ferent colors. 
With black 
moiré skirts, 
different-colored moiré 
waists are considered 
very smart, though to 
the unsophisticated 
they seem somewhat 
garish. It is quite the 
thing to have these 


waists covered entirely Fig. E. For description, see page 110, 


with passementerie or 

white lace. ‘The effect is extremely 
becoming, and is very handsome. ‘The 
brocades and satins are again much used 
for evening waists. They are singularly 
well adapted for wear with skirts of 
lighter material, such as tulle and net, 
which can never be made up into waists 
satisfactorily. Sometimes a waist can 
be made of two materials, like satin or 
chiffon, and can then be worn with any 
other skirt; so fashion now decrees. A 
black satin gown recently made by one 
of New York’s swellest dressmakers had 
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two waists: one of dark purple velvet, 
high neck and long sleeves, with full 
vest of plaited chiffon, over which the 
velvet was cut out to give the effect of 
three box-plaits. With this waist was 
also alow-cut one for evening wear. It 
was of black satin, made with what used 
to be known asa low square 
neck—that is, cut square 
across the bust and shoul- 
ders. The black chiffon was 
laid on the waist from the 
low neck to the waist-line. 
It was spread full over the 
bust, and was drawn into 
tiny V-shaped points, where 
it was finished with a satin 
rosette. The 
back of the waist 
had chiffon put 
on in exactly the 
same manner. 
The sleeves were 
large puffs of the 
black satin, at 
the very top of 
which were but- 
terflies of jet. 
The waist was 
finished around 
y the bottom with 
——_ a black satin rib- 
QT ww bon, which ended 
i amen at the back with 
two big satin ro- 
settes and long sash ends to the 
bottom of theskirt. This gown 
was immensely chic, and was 
equally suitable for reception 
or dinner wear,as the two waists 
made it look quite like a differ- 
ent costume. 

Velvet waists ought, by 
rights, not to be attempted by 
home dressmakers, or, indeed, by dress- 
makers atall. Velvet is the most diffi- 
cult material to work in, and needs 
really a tailor who understands to per- 
fection the art of seaming and press- 
ing. When a velvet waist is made at 
home or by some inferior dressmaker, it 
is never wise to attempt having it per- 
fectly plain. The only way to do is to 
cover each seam with passementerie and 
put on as much satin ribbon as possible. 
Nothing is more satisfactory than a plain 
velvet waist, but it is an expensive lux- 
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Fig. F. For description, see page 111, 
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Fig. G. For description, see page 111. 


ury, for to be made properly it requires 
the skill of one who can afford to ask a 
very large price. 

Plain effects in satin are also very dif- 
ficult to attain, and a satin waist looks 
much better made up with a lot of lace 
and ribbons than when left absolutely de- 
void of any trimming. Plain waists are 
always portrayed in the fashion journals, 
and lure many to attempt them. But 


the trimmed ones are much easier to 
make, and will prove more successful in 
every instance. 

In buying materials for high-necked 
waists, it is well to be extremely careful 
not to purchase what are known as over- 
shot materials. The little flowers and 
patterns which are so attractive in the 
shops wear off very quickly, and long be- 
fore the material itself has shown signs of 














Fig. H. For description, see page 111 
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wear the over-shot work is shabby to a 
ainful degree. Plain colors or stripes 
ave not this disadvantage,and there are 





Fig. |. For description, see page 111. 


some kinds of brocades which will not 
wear out, but the over-shot goods are 
certainly a delusion and a snare. 


HOW TO BE WELL SHOD. 


Mucna more attention is paid in these 
nde siécle days to the proper dressing 
of the feet than was ever paid before in 
this country. Even the smallest chil- 
dren must have the latest fashions in 
boots, shoes, slippers, and stockings 
to look well in the eyes of their fond 
mammas. It does not necessarily fol- 


low that any more outlay of money is 
made than when footwear, to use a com- 
prehensive term, was bought merely 
from apractical point of view, and with 
out any thought of having it attractive 
in itself. F 

The first coverings for the feet are, of 
course, the little knitted socks, of which 
every baby must have a goodly number ; 
these same socks are now made to come 
quite up the leg instead of finishing at 
the ankle, as was the former custom. 

After the knitted soaks come the tiny 
soft kid bootees, deliciously pliable and 
extremely pretty. Then the short socks 
and soft kid boots, with three or four 
buttons, or the little strap slippers. 
There is great scope in these little shoes 
and slippers for individual taste to be 
shown. Bright red with red silk stock- 
ings are extremely smart, while pale 
pink and blue socks and shoes matching 
exactly are exceedingly pretty. 

For those who do not like to put col- 
ored socks on wee children theré are 
the white socksand the black kid shoes 
and slippers which always look well, 
even if they are not the very latest fad. 

I have been much surprised lately to 
see some shoes worn by English children 
only two or three years of age. Weare 
accustomed to associate sensible cus- 
toms with the clothing and education 
of English children, and yet these chil- 
dren I saw were wearing shoes with 
heels, a thing which no sensible Amer- 
ican woman would allow for a moment. 

What are known as spring-heels are 
worn by girls until they are eleven or 
twelve years old, and by boys until eight 
or ten. ‘The heels throw the foot for- 
ward, and are sure to injure the shape, 
besides being injurious from a medical 
point of view, as they throw certain or- 
gans of the body forward in a way that 
sometimes produces serious results. 
The natural position of the foot is per- 
fectly flat, and every effort should be 
made to keep it so until it attains its 
full growth. 

Calfskin shoes are the best for boys, 
but for girls they are too harsh, and 
often producecorns. While, of course, 
every precaution must be taken to avoid 
too thin shoes, and particularly shoes 
with thin soles, it is exceedingly bad 
to wear such heavy ones as will cut or 
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Fig. J. For description, see page 111. 
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irritate the flesh. Pebble goat and 
straight goat are heavy enough. 

For dress wear, French kid with fox- 
ings of patent leather, or patent leather 
vamps and cloth tops, are the best. 
Boys wear patent leather pumps and 
low shoes, but they are not nearly so 
trim and neat as the shoes with the 
patent leather vamps and cloth tops. 

It is a real economy to buy for chil- 
dren as well as older people two pairs of 
shoes at a time. They need not be ex- 
pensive, for children outgrow them so 
rapidly it is foolish to spend much 
money ; but, having two pairs, one can 
always be kept brushed and polished, 
and shoes kept in order last much longer. 

The number of boots, shoes, and slip- 
pers thought necessary in the wardrobe 
of a fashionable woman is a marvel, and 
a peep into a closet where stand in rows 
the footwear is exceedingly interesting. 
They are placed in rows, each on itsown 
wooden ‘last ” or ‘* tree,” so that there 
will be no danger it will lose its shape ; 
the patent leather shoes to be worn for 
afternoon receptions, the light-weight 
calfskin boot for walking, the riding 
boot, the bicycle shoe, and slippers of 
every possible material and shape. 

The English last is the proper one for 
walking use; and eminently sensible it 
is, with its broad sole and flat heel. To 
be sure, it has a pointed toe, but then a 
size longer is worn, and so that difficul- 
ty is obviated. The calfskin is always 
made up in this shape, and must be pol- 
ished, just as are men’s boots, every day, 
to look well. 

Gaiters, or “ spats,” as they are called, 
are not in fashion at present. They 
are very warm things to wear, and are 
really only useful between seasons, as it 
were, when low shoes are not yet dis- 
carded in favor of high ones. Some- 
times when a girl desires to look excep- 
tionally ‘‘ tailor-made ” she dons a pair 
of white or yellow spats, but they are 
too ‘‘ ultra” to be really good form. 

For evening wear, slippers the color 
of the gown are preferred, and there is 
such a large stock kept at all the lead- 
ing shops that there is very little trouble 
in securing any shade desired in pink, 
blue, green, yellow, or purple. Of 


course, with these slippers stockings of 
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the same shade are worn. Black slip- 
pers of patent leather, worn with fine 
black silk stockings, are more becoming 
to the feet than anything else, and many 
women wear them even with light bal! 
gowns ; but it is so decidedly the fashion 
to wear the light colors that few wonien 
care to look so different from the ma- 
jority of their friends. 

Woollen stockings are not so much 
the fashion as they once were, and even 
children wear cotton in preference. If 
there is any tendency to perspiration the 
feet seem to get colder in woollen stock- 
ings than in the cotton, which does not 
produce the same heat. Stockings are 
now sold at very reasonable prices both 
in silk and cotton, and even with a 
small expenditure a woman can have a 
goodly number, and in all the most fasci- 
nating colors. 


FOR THE NECK. 


Every conceivable arrangement for 
the neck is made in lace and colored 
chiffon. The daintiest of fichus and 
jabots, with silk and satin ribbon col- 
lars attached, and of lace collars and 
capes there is literally no end. Black 
lace is not nearly so much used as the 
white and cream-colored, but it is by no 
means entirely left out. A Spanish lace 
scarf in black is much to be desired 
in these days when all lace is worn. 
Crinkled crépe and chiffon are much 
used for collars and fancy fronts, and 
both these materials are to be had for 
very little expenditure of money, and 
in all the daintiest possible shades. A 
little ingenuity and clever fingers will 
enable a woman to have any number of 
dainty neck adornments. The different 
styles are easily copied—even the most 
expensive can be made at home, and 
for half the money. 

Gilt passementerie and sequin collars 
are occasionally worn with black dresses, 
but they are not very satisfactory. They 
are too showy to be pretty, and they tar- 
nish soon and look tawdry when made of 
the passementerie ; when made of se- 
quins, the sequins quickly lose their 
brightness, and are apt to drop off and 
make the whole collar look shabby after 
being worn even u few times. 























Fig. K. For description. coe page 111. 
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WHERE TO GET OUR PATTERNS. 


[For the convenience of our subscribers we have 
arranged with the Universal Fashion Company, 32 
Lafayette Place, New York, to make TISSUE PAPER 
PATTERNS for all of the fashions appearing in this 
magazine. These patterns are accompanied by very 
explicit directions for making each garment, and 
will be mailed post-paid on receipt of price and 
measure, or can be obtained from any of their 
agents throughout the United States. For ladies, 
fitted garments take a close, but not tight, bust 
measure under arms and over dress. For skirts, 
give waist measure. For misses, girls, or boys, also 
give the age.) 





5577. Pattern for Ladies’ Waist, 20e. 

Fie. A. This figure illustrates a silk 
waist of a deep peach shade (a pinkish 
yellow) trimmed with velvet ribbon of 
deep cerise and rhinestone buckles. 

The waist proper is tight-fitting, and 
has two shirred outer pieces in the back, 
and in the front has a full plastron ex- 
tending from each shoulder and falling 
ina blouse effect at the bottom. The 
sleeves are decidedly new and of the 
“* butterfly ” effect. 





4930. Pattern for Ladies’ Jacket, 25c. 


7M 


6303. Pattern for Ladies’ Skirt, 30c. 
Fie. B. A visiting or reception dress. 
The skirt is of black satin striped moiré, 
made with a slight train. The jacket 


is of velvet embroidered with jet and 
lined with striped purple satin. The 
hat is a band of yellow velvet with bands 
of cut steel; at one side are yellow flow- 
ers and ivy leaves, at the other two stiff 
black wings. ‘The collarette is of point 
lace tied in a bow. 





Cc 
122, Pattern for Girls’ Dress, 25c, 


Fie. C. Gris’ Dress.—This dress 
consists of a low-necked, full, outer 
waist, with full skirt, and a separate 
high-necked guimpe ; this model is suit- 
able for washable, silk, and woollen 
fabrics, and can be made of one ma- 
terial, but a more effective way would 
be to make it of a combination of fab- 
rics. The pattern of this design can 
be obtained in sizes from 6 to 12 years. 





5575. Pattern for Ladies’ Waist, 20c. 


Fie. D. An evening gown of white 
silk with fichu of white chiffon and 
full ruche of chiffon around the hem of 
the skirt. The pannier fronts are car- 
ried into the fulness of the plaits at the 
back of the skirt. The fan in this 
illustration is made of white ostrich 
feathers with mother-of-pearl sticks. 





1074. Pattern for Boys’ Suit, 30c. 


Fie, E. An Eton suit for a boy from 
ten to fourteen years ofage. These suits 
are made of black diagonal cloth, and 
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are worn with black or white waistcoat. 
They correspond to a man’s dress suit, 
and are worn by boys until they put on 
regular evening dress. 





4929. Pattern for Ladies’ Jacket, 25c. 


Fie. F. A black velvet jacket 
trimmed with sable fur, jet girdle, and 
point lace tie. The hat is also of black 
velvet with a ruche of deep magenta 
and several stiff black wings. 





G 
5932. Pattern for Ladie’s Coat, 30c. 


Fie. G. An ulster or storm coat of 
rough tan cheviot or tweed, made with 
separate short cloak ; the cloak is lined 
with bright tartan. The hat is a soft 
brown toque trimmed with band of sa- 
ble fur, two tails, and a head. 


3 





5574. Pattern for Ladies’ Waist, 20c. 


Fic. H. A gown of reseda Liberty 
satin with waist partly of velvet a deeper 
shade. The trimming is very odd: A 
bronze passementerie of black lace with 
tiny jet beads. 





5572. Pattern for Ladies’ Waist, 20c, 


Fia. I. A house gown of erépon (re- 
seda green) and black satin. The waist 
of this gown is all of black satin with 
revers of batiste lace. The vest is of 
reseda green chiffon. 





5576, Pattern for Ladies’ Waist, 20c. 


J 
6304. Pattern for Ladies’ Skirt, 30c. 


Fic. J. This costume is composed of 
a full circular skirt and waist; the 
waist is tight-fitting in the back, while 
in the front it is slightly full and laid 
in a cluster of plaits at the bottom in 
the centre. <A standing collar is added 
to the neck. ‘To this waist is added a 
trimming piece, pointed in the back 
and extending to the waist-line, while 
in the front it assumes a square-shaped 
effect. 

The skirt is in one piece,and has three 
organ-plaits at the back. 





5571. Pattern for Ladies’ Waist, 20c. 
6300. Pattern for Ladies’ Skirt, 30c, 


Fia. K. A gownoftweed. Black and 
white and magenta check. The skirt 
is wide and plain. The waist also is 
plain, and is fastened at the side under 
the band of satin ribbon. The only 
trimming on the gown is the black satin 
ribbon. ‘The hat for this costume is of 
black velvet trimmed with black velvet 
and black cock’s feathers. The rosette 
on the front of the hat is magenta vel- 
vet. 
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WOMAN’S DAINTY FINGERS. 


By N. H. Snyder. 


RACTISING the art of needle- 

p work has been in many ways a 

bar to woman’s intellectual life, 

for while men, by contact with each 

other on the battlefield, in court, camp, 

or school, were gradually climbing to 

higher stages of intellectual develop- 

ment, the women, with but few excep- 

tions, were passing away their time in 
the training of eye and hand. 

When, in Jewish history, the nation, 
by slow degrees, was shaking off the 
debasing influences of its Egyptian so- 
journ, the women were using their skill 
in embroidering veils for the sanctuary 
and in executing marvellous creations 
of purple, scarlet, and fine linen with 
which to adorn the tabernacle. 

Grecian mythology teems with stories 
relating to this craft, of which the best 
known is that of Arachne, a daughter 
of Idmon, the dyer, who was so skilled 
in tapestry-working that she sent a chal- 
lenge to Minerva, the goddess of spin- 
ning and weaving, to engage in a con- 
test of skill. 

In the feudal ages the women still 
gave the first fruits of their fingers to 
the service of religion, but having ex- 
changed their worship of the heathen 
goddess for that of Christian Mary, the 
temple for the cathedral, they lavished 
on vestment and curtain the treasures 
of their skill. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire 
the art of tapestry-work fell into disuse 
in Kurope. ‘The only piece spoken of 
is the celebrated tapestry of Bayeux, 
which is believed to have been made by 
Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror, 
and her waiting-maids. 

Later this work was again introduced 
from the Kast into Europe by the*Cru- 
saders, and became popular with noble 
women, who, with their maidens, em- 
ployed the tedious hours with this 
work, doing wonders of skill. 

As the fashions changed, and women, 
a few centuries later, were allowed to 
mingle in public life to a greater extent, 





although they lived less secluded lives, 
housekeeping, needlework, and _lace- 
making were still their main employ- 
ments. 

Mary Stuart is said to have sat at her 
embroidery frame while her privy coun- 
cil met and discussed statecraft, inter- 
posing now and then suggestions and 
opinions shrewd enough to command the 
respect of her uncompromising Scottish 
statesmen, who liked not her rule. 

Fashion in fancy work repeats itself. 
In looking over the history of women 
during the last century, we find them 
doing the same varieties of work that 
they are doing to-day, only perhaps it 
is being done a little more elaborately 
and expensively now than it was years 
ago. Women are still wearing out 
strength, patience, and eyes in doing 
crewel work, netting, chenille, appli- 
qué, and drawn-work. All these the 
women of a century ago did—it may be 
less artistically, but at least as faithfully 
—and what does it all avail ? 

Would it be too strong a statement to 
say that most of the fancy work which 
overcrowds my lady’s parlor and bou- 
doir only represents so much wasted 
energy ? 

Not for a moment would we decry 
the knowledge of the use of that most 
necessary and valuable little servant, 
the needle, but only its abuse. Fair 
fingers never look fairer than when 
handling it, but why need sweet dames 
waste all their hours to the exclusion of 
all else, as many do? 

To-day the fad of the fashionable 
world is decorative fancy work. It 
crops up everywhere, overruns cottage 
and mansion, and whatever fashion de- 
mands must be had. But it does not 
seem right that women of wealth and 
leisure should spend their idle moments 
in making marvellous creations of lace 
and ribbon, when it would be a kindness 
to give such work into the hands of the 
women who are forced to earn their 
daily bread by doing needlework. 
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32 La FAYETTE PLACE, NEWYORK, 
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Universal inc Patterns. 











NEWEST CREATIONS FROM PARIS AND NEW YORK 
BEAUTIFUL FASHION DESIGNS 

EASY TO USE 
PERFECT FIT 


; é 


make all patterns for Godey’s Fashions. We guar= 
W. antee absolute satisfaction to every purchaser. 
We mail any pattern desired prepaid on receipt x 
ef price or they can be obtained from any of our agents 
throughont the United Stxtes. 


A COPY OF THE UNIVERSAL FASHION MONTHLY 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION : : : : : 3:32:32 2 


. 
Universal Fashion Co., 1ad3tt? Bice, New York 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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AS SHE UNDERSTOOD IT. 


“Did papa seem to favor Lord Lackland’s proposal when you told him ?” 
**Oh, decidedly !*° 

** What did he say rr 

“Buy the Lord!” 





PERSONAL LovELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the 
other hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of 
pleasing features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t 
lose sight of this fact, and remember to cleanse your 
teeth every morning with that supremely delightful 
and effectual dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to the teeth without the 
least injury to the enamel. The gums are made 
healthy by its use, and that mortifying defect, a 
REPULSIVE BREATH, is COMPLETELY REME- 
DIED by it. SOZODONT is in high favor with 
the fair sex, because it lends an added charm to their 
pretty mouths. 
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Makes =/_- Light 
work of washing and cleaning | an It makes 
light work for the washer— ¥ ¥¢ it makes safe work of what is 
washed. Pearline is used on = anything that is washable. 
/ You needn’t worry over the fine things; you needn’t work 
. hard over the coarse. You = can’t keep house well without 
Pearline; you can keep it = dirty, butyoucan’tkeepitclean. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is as 


good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never 
ewafr peddled, if your —* send you an imitation, be honest—send 


it back, JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Ifafflicted with 


SORE EYE 


ES Dr ISAACHOMPSONS EYEWATER 








4 BoDY SHAPE 
ASK YOUR DEALER 1 
- Se CO , ~ JACKSON MICH | 
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| Aanica TOOTH TOOTH S$ SOAP 


Lp Sy, 
boa Insures beaut tul pearly teeth, pearly toot, an an aromatic 
i 7; ’ presth > healthy mouth gad gums. Abso- 

injury to soapy taste. At 
. mr raggists or by mail 25 cents. Try it. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO. 


Marshall’s 
ni: 
—_ IM). steadier Gow 





LANGUAGES SPOKEN 
seca aes IN TEN WEEKS 


stu ady o 
thal’s Petia “_ Lin istry,” latest and best work of Dr. R. 8. 
Rosenthal, author of the “ Meisterschaft System,” “The most 
pr wtical method in existence.”—THE NATION. Part. I, 50c, Com- 
plete books (either language) and membership in our corres 
dence school (including corrections of all exercises, free), 0, 
Explanatory booklet free. POLYGLOT BOOK CO., CHICA 

































Snuff ~~ Agits wanted at 50 per ct,com, Lis E! 
has never been C. A. Stegmann, 2706 Eads Av., St. Louis, Mo. 

















data the Heat nnd osdncke 

instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. 

Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years r Fart estuota 8. 

on the market. All a sell it. 25c. per bottle. 5 
KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. asa C PROF. X DY, Now York Cus: 











Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealezs. (nsist on having the best. 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardie s of gge Get our catalogue ''H'' free, 


by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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ING people, male or female, old or 
young, earn $30 to $60 a week, day 
; or evening, in their own town. 


Requires no capital. 
Samples free. Kenpatu & Co., Manchester, N. H. 





JOIN OUR— 


@ SYNDICATE 


The year 1895 should be the greatest in the history of 
the country for speculative profits. Try our plan of 
gyndicate speculation. $10 to $1000 can be invested. No 
knowledge of speculation necessary, as all transactions 
are made by competent experts. Dividends yable 
monthly. Conservative management, Bank reference, 

Full particulars free. Agents wanted, 


THE TRADERS’ SYNDICATE, 
Traders’ Building, Chicago. 
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sing “ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS” lose 15 Ibs: 8 
month. Cause no sick a no — —_ — 
fail. Sold by Druggists everywhere or rent by mail. - 
ticulars (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa. 


PATENTS 





Send for inventors’ pamphlet. 15 years’ 

experience. Moderate fees. 
WALTER DONALDSON & 00,, 

1003 F St. . 


Washington, D. C. 





This is an Oil Dressing. 
Preserves Leather. Gives 


S 
LADIES a beautiful gloss. Allow 


no wchattintiog, as all other dressings pay the dealer 
a greater profit. 
BUTTON & THURSTON. 71 Barclay St., N.Y., M’f’rs. 


THE BINGHAMTON 


“EVENING HERALD” 


IS THE 


LARGEST PENNY PAPER IN THE STATE. 


BXCEPTIONALLY EDITED. 
ADVERTISEMENTS ARTISTIC, 








*CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 8,000, 


or, 1,500 more than any paper published in Binghamton, 
®$ 100.00 to charity if this is false. 
ADDRESS, 


N. M. Sheffield, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. City. 


The biggest branches of the business are 


BOOK BINDING AND JOB PRINTING. 


Write for estimates; it may save aoe much money and 
dissatisfaction. Pamphlets on ordinary book paper a specialty. 
Seedsmen and others invited to correspond. References 
given and demanded, 
EVENING HERALD CO., 
[1INcoRPORATED] 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








SHORTHAND (‘siiciss Biaries 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. Simplest and best in the 
world. Trial lesson FREE. For books and 'essons by MAIL, 
write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


tail. Bold only by P. Hiscox 863 B'way,N.¥. Write for book of proof REE 
Sore EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
PATENTS sierra rt tata 
ny kind ot ORNAMENTAL GLASS 


for your parlor transom, or BEVELED PLATE glass, or a 
fancy glatrs in small bevels in a metallic setting, or a wheel cut 
light for vestibule or front doors, or plain or beveled MIRRORS 
to replace broken ones ? ; 

direct from the factory At Manufacturers Prices? 
Write for our prices on any kind of ornamental glass for house 


{Mention wa] FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Art Glass Mfrs. 
by every meth- 

i A | ING od of producing 

plates for let- 

ter-press printing. Prices lowest consistent 

celled. Send for samples and estimates. 
BENEDICT—ENCRAVER--CHICACO. 


ING people, male or female, old or 
young, earn $30 to $60 a week, day or 
evening, in theirown town. Requires 


no capital. Samples free. 
KENDALL & Co., Manchester, N. H. 

















Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, D. 6. 








with quality. Facilities and capacity unex- 
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ANGORA KITTENS 


Lovely families of thoroughbred Angoras, with extra long, 
soft, silky hair, beautiful ruffles about the neck, with large, 
bushy tails, big, bright eyes, “ery playful and decidedly hand- 
some, They are very great pets, yet are great mousers. Price, 
$5. Send for illustrated circular, containing hints how to select, 
breed, and care for them. 


ROBERT K. JAMES & CO., 
Box 2065, Boston, Mass, 
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Curious Forms of Money. 


THE cured skins of wild animals constitute 
one of the earliest forms of currency known, 
and, while employed in the most ancient 
times, are not yet disused in some parts of 
the world. Such a medium seems appropri- 
ate among those who subsist by the chase, as 
all primeval peoples must, in some degree, 
and it is not, therefore, surprising to find 
that, in the transactions of the Hudson Bay 
Company with the Indians, the unit of value 
by which the price of other articles is reck- 
oned is the beaver skin. Attempts at a bid- 
ermatic currency, which should also include 
the skins of otters, may have been made among 
these conservative aborigines, but if so, they 
have always failed. Other skins, it is true, 
as well as those of the marten, the Arctic fox, 


, and many others, pass readily in that northern 


commerce, but their ratio of value is consci- 
entiously determined by the beaver skin. 

In the Portuguese possessions of Angola, 
before the year 1694, the circulating medium 
consisted of small mats woven from a species 
of straw, and which the natives called libon- 
gos. Each libongo represented a value of 
five reis. The substitution of copper coin 
for this curious straw money came near bring- 
ing about a revolution, and was the cause of 
the death of many. 


The shells of certain mollusks have long 
been used as money among some peoples, and 
among such shells may be mentioned the 
cowry, which constitutes the money of the 
natives of English India, the Soudan, the 
coast of Africa, etc. 

The American Indians of the Atlantic 
Coast made their money, or wampum, from 
the shells of the round clam and the colum- 
ella of a species of Buccinum. The use of 
this money extended at an early period to the 
Far West, and the people of this part of the 
country received it in exchange for the prod- 
ucts peculiar to their region. 

Upon the Pacific Coast the money was 
often formed of a mollusk that is very abun- 
dant upon the coast of the Vancouver Islands, 
the Dentalium entalis. The shells, which 
are naturally perforated, were strong, and 
used as an ornament as well as for commer- 
cial exchange. The monetary unit was the 
fathom, which was calculated from the length 
of the arms stretched out on each side of the 
body.—Scientific American. 
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0.000 SOLD 

43 YEARS ] . Moderate Prices, 
BEFORE THE TERMS 

PUBLIC, — BEASONABLE. : 
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™*Star" Screw Cut- 

Foot Lathe ting Auto- 
Swings matic Cross 
9x25 in. A Feed, ete. 


LATHE 


Scroll Saws, ba Cupslogue 
ree 











Circular 
Saws, Lathes of all our 
Mortisers. Machinery. 


Seneca Falls Mfg. Co, 689 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y, 
a 
OF ALL VENTILATING DEVICES, THE 


STAR* VENTILATOR 


IS THE 

MOST PRACTICAL, 
EFFICIENT, and 

SUCCESSFUL. 

It assures in every case a stron, 

and distinct upward draft. It 


erfectly prevents down drafts, 
fe is good to put on top of an 








: building that you want to lift 


the bad air out of—houses, theatres, breweries, founderies, 

churches, stables, cars, factories, school houses, mills, etc. 

We know all about ventilation. We have several 
circulars on the subject. Write to us about it. 


MERCHANT & CO., Incorporated, 
520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


HOW MADE The way to fortune dis- 
WHERE is covered by reading the 
WHEN SAVED greatest book of the day 
‘“‘The Road to Wealth Leads Through the 
South; Solid Facts from Settlers Along the 
Line.’’ 200 pages, truthful, convincing, valuable. 
25 cents pays postage and printing. Address, 
B.C. ROBERTSON & CO., Neave Building, Cincinnati, 0. 
Brai kers. 
BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT | penm nee 29 
The new physiological discovery—Memory Restorative 
Tablets quickly an pennanenes increase the memory two 
to ten fold and greatly augument intellectual send ; diffi- 
cult studies, etc., easily mastered; truly marvell h 


sty 
endorsed. Price, $1, id, Send forcircular. MEM 
TABLET CO., 114 5th Avez., N. Y. 


FOLDING 
MORES CDs 


COMFORT SAFETY BEAUTY 


Low Prices. Send for Catalogue. 


215 Wabash Ave. CHICAQ®@ 
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‘ IN THE SELECTION OF 


3A CHOICE CIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library, elegance 
» and usefulness will be found combined in 


@ WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
’ 


Successor of the 
“* Unabridged.”’ 


Standard of the 
U. 8. Gov't Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 

Warmly com- ¢ 
mended by eve 
State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and 
other Educators al- 
= without num- 

r. 


A College President writes: “For 
> “ease with which the eye finds the 
“word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 
; “cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
» “comprehensive statements of facts, 
: “and for practical use as a working ¢ 
. dictionary,‘ Webster's International’ 
. “excels any other single volume.” ‘ 
» The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice U. 8. P 
7 Supreme Court. r 
; G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, ¢ 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
> ag Send to the publishers for free pamphlet. 
@ a Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions. 
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FROM 


MIDLAND LAKES 
WESTERN OCEAN. 


ALLEY 
PLAIN 


AND 


PEAK 





An illustrated Souvenir Book of the Northwest 
containing 100 colored etchings and reproductions, 
YOU WANT IT. Send ten cents to 


F. I. WHITNEY, St. Paul, [linn. 


Mention this paper. 
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SMONEY MAKING girf"“Zine.3 


¢ How often you hear some one say: “Uh! he’s a mil- q 
Plionaire, No wonder he can make money fast. Any 
5 one with a millioncan make another million easily § 
*®enough.’? Money makes money. Ita possession acts q 
Plike a giant magnet to attract more money. Itis¥ 
5 easier to make a million with a million than to make § 
a hundred with a hundred. ‘‘Itis the first thousand q 
Pthat is the hardest of all to get.” But most mil-*¥ 
} lionaires started with nothing. You can succeed as § 
g they haveif you take advantageof every o portunity. q 
P Every business trade is a speculation. vs buy low ¥ 





; e and the source of vast fortunes, Trading in 
@ stock and grain pays bigger than trading fa anything ¢ 
Pelse. Thereis always a buyer ready. 16 market is ¥ 
p constantly changing. Deals are quickly made. You§$ 
® Caninves and re-invest your money many times the ¢ 
P same day, realizingsmall, quick profitsin every trade. ¥ 
» And these profits soon aggregate a large sum. Our § 
@ plan puts you on the same basis asa millionaire. 4 
Pp We pizeer money—$2 to $1000—and putit with the ¥ 
§ money of 1000 others, “We have a million to operate with, ¢ 
e make money—make it quickly—safely. 
Pp Here is the profit we have paid our customers since ¥ 
s January 1, 1894, 


January 2, 12per cent, June 1, 71-2 percent. 
P Feb: tio Jul vtig « § 
@ Pebrua: ° u 1 1- 

; te 16 d 16, 7 . 
5 4 H “ meme 16; ; “ 

April 29 « Septem. 1, 712 Sd 
16, 81.2% 18) 7 “ 
> May 1, 8 ed October 1, 8 a3 
‘ 8 “ | “ 


15, 16 
Making’ a total of 172 1-2 per cent in 289 days, 
5 Asum which in selling dry goods would require five $ 
d _— to earn, or in owning real estate would take 15 years ¢ 
P to earn. 
e Our change for making this profit for our customersis 4 
3, one-tenth of their net profit. 
b We have never lost a dollar for any customer in any § 
g of our combinations. 

: We have not a dissatisfied customer. 
goney can be withdrawn at any time. q 
Profits sent promptly by check on the 1st and 16th 
D ange each month, 
g Writeto us for further information, for free circulars 

P and for our weekly market report. Our system is inter- 
D &s' reeks think you do not care to Join us, 

d ISHER CO., Stock and Grain Brokers, 

P18 & 20 Kroadway, New York City. 
PR FAAG BAAH AHA HH 





HIGHEST GRADE - CATALOGUES FREE 


Cee 


WILSON, MYERS & CO., New:Yors 


BICYCLES of all makes, grades and 

sizes, at prices from $12 to $165, 
and a complete line of Cycle Sundries 
at our Retail Department, 


{786 Broadway, New York. 


— 











Ream WIFE unmet roaenan® 


ne od our 4 Gone walnut = b. 
vi Arm Singersewing machine 
ad finely Selshed, eickel plated, adapted to light 
A and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 

Automatie Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylia- 

der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 

set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where om 

80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 

15,000 now {n use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
tal imonials and Gli of the World’s Fair. 


f 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


—— 




















Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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Facts about Rubies. 





Gems of Great Value and Beauty—The Collection of 
Burmah’s King. 


THE story of the theft and possible recov- 
ery of King 'Theebaw’s crown jewels, which 
has been so thoroughly discussed of late, is 
likely to bring rubies into more common ap- 
preciation, suggests an English paper. The 
real value of the lost rubies is not known, 
because Orientals prize their jewels for their 
weight rather than great perfection, and an- 
other consideration is the fact that red spinels 
ften pass in the East for the genuine ruby, 
with which they have nothing in common 
except the color, although they are found in 
the same bed with rubies and sapphires. The 
famous Black Prince ruby in the royal crown 
of England is only a spinel. Rubiesand sap- 
hires are identical in their component parts. 

he form of crystallization is the same. . Their 
hardness and specific gravity are equal, and 
they are found in the same bed of clay so 
closely together that one side of a stone will 
be bright blue and the other as red as blood. 
In both, aluminum is the principal ingredi- 
ent, but the mystery of their real difference 
has never been solved by science. 

Among the finest of historical rubies were 
three of the French crown jewels, and one of 
these formed part of the dowry of Catherine 
de Medicis on her marriage to Henry II., and 
it weighed 241 karats. The other two were 
reset for Marie Stuart when she reigned as 
Queen of France. It is said that the kings of 
Burmah possessed at one time the finest col- 
lection of rubies in the world, and they took 
great precautions to prevent strangers from 
reaching their mines. Before the annexation 
of the country by England all rubies valued 
at 1,000 rupees were claimed by the king, 
and the finder received no reward except the 
king’s favor. Ordinary travel was forbidden, 
and merchants had great difficulty in dealing 
with the chiefs of the mining districts. In 
order to purchase jewels a man had to first 
obtain a license, then report himself at Ruby 
Hall in Mandalay, stating the exact amount 
of money and merchandise he wished to take 
with him. ‘This information was sent to the 
officials at the mines, and at every stopping 
place on the way, both going and coming, the 
merchant and his baggage were carefully ex- 
amined. If he returned with rubies beyond 
the value he declared in sta:ting he was dealt 
with as being a smuggler.—From the New 
York Sun. 
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love flowers, and look to us each year to sup- 
ply their garden wants. Our 1895 Catalogue of 


Everything "Tie Garden 


is a 160-page book, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 500 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants. Andasall are drawn 
from nature, we show, as in a looking-glass, 
ihe best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson’”’, New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt 8t., Ni 
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BARRY’ TRICOPHEROUS 
rina Beck Tons (ea 


FOR THE HAIR. 3 


It stimulates and pro- . 
duces a vigorous growth; 
cleanses the scalp and ; 
prevents dandruff, and * 
gives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 
beauty so much desired. 


All druggists or by mail50 © 
cents, 44 Stone 8t., N.Y. ~ : / 
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SORE EYES 





Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATE 
WORK Sz Berean 


Requires no capital. 
Samples free. KENDALL & Co., Manchester, N. H. 
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Catalogue free. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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FULL OF BRIGHT PICTURES. 


EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR. 





Published | d Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, : at the Bible House, in New York City. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 





Dr. Talmage’ s Great Crowning Offer. 





ry all this Wide, Wide World there is mo Paper for the Home Circle like THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Cha. cingly Edited in Dr. 
Talmage’ s aang vein, Beautifully Illustrated with a Profusion of Lovely Pictures, handso _ crinted on Excellent Paper 











from Large, Clear Type, and published 52 times a year, it is pre-eminently the 
Brightest and Best Family Paper of our day and generation. With every Issue 
it grows in Beauty and Interest, and they who once Subscribe feel <u.cy never 
again can be happy without it. It makes Home Brighter, Cheerier, Sweetef, and 
Better, and the Family that does not yet enjoy the Charm of its Weekly sits, 
lacks something that only THE CHRISTIAN HERALD can supply. 

It was THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that sent a cargo of foed to the famine-smitten peasantry of Russia, sus- 
It was THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that last winter distributed 
7m ameng the destitute in New Yor City, through its Fifteen Relief Stations, over $30,000 in Clothing, Food, Fuel, 
tp 2 Rents, and Medicine. At one time it cared fer over 1,800 FAMILIES, besides 2,150 homeless men and wemen— 
a a’together over 11,000 SOULS—an¢ provided them with upwaré of TWO MILLION MEALS absolutely free ef cost. N 

* It was THE CHRISTIAN HERALD which at its CHILDREN’S HOME in Nyack-on-the-Hudson, last summer, bearded 
Grn behte-Ta and clothed 1,125 POOR CITY WAIFS, giving them free entertainment, besides paying all their traveling expenses. 





taining 125,000 LIVES until harvest time, 













As an EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT to give it a fair trial, and thus prove it ‘‘ THE BRIGHTEST AND THE BEST,” if you 
send $2.00 to-day, Dr. Talmage will send both to one address, or, if preferred, EACH TO A SEPARATE.address, all Express and 
Mail CHARGES FULLY PRE-PAID, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for ONE whole YEAR and a beautiful CLOTH and GILT copy of 


DR. TALMAGE’S “PATHWAY OF LIFE” FR-"! 


This Wonderful Book, ‘PATHWAY OF LIFE,” contains 544 Large Pages, with over 200 ENGRAVINGS, many of them full 


page—including full Half-tone Portrait of Dr. Talmage as 
measuring, when open, from tip to tip, 9x16 INCHES. 





“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE.” 


Among those who cordially endorse this Great 
Book of a ereat Author, are HER MAJESTY, QUEEN 
VICTORIA, Ex-President HARRISON, Secretary of 
the Treasury, J. G. CARLISLE, Major-General O. O. 
HOWARD, Miss Frances WILLARD, Bishops VIN- 
CENT, HURST, and GRANBERY, Dr. Joseph COOK, 
Governor Fitzhugh LEE, Senator John SHERMAN, 
Harriet Beecher STOWE, and Neal DOW. 

“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” contains DR. TAL- 
MAGE’S Grandest, Best, and most Beautiful Thoughts. 
ft goes out into the world to do good and to help 
men and women in their efforts to attain to higher 
and better and mose successful lives. Eyery one 
who reads this great and useful Book will feel:that 
ff has helped him onward and upward. 

“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” which contains 

large pages, abounds in Beautiful Illustrations, 
nd has never before been Offered at Less than 
$3.75. You will find it Worth its Weight in Gold. 














he NOW looks. It is substantially Bound in Rich Cloth and Gilt, 
P It WEIGHS 3 POUNDS and is Sent FULLY PRE-PAID.; 





“THE CHRISTIAN HERALD” FOR 1895. 


DR. TALMAGE will describe in his own vivid style) 
his Wonderful Tour of the World, in the course ef 
which he was enthusiastically greeted by countless 
thousands of ardent admirers in Hawaii, Samoa, 
New Zealand, Australia, Ceylon, and India, * * 
MARION HARLAND, now returned from the Holy 
Land, continues her Famous Letters on “ Home-life 
in Palestine.” * * DR. JOSEPH COOK, of 
World-widé Fame, will contribute a series of Letters 
of Surpassing Interest. * * IRA D. SANKEY, 
“whose name is a Housefield Word in two Continents, 





supplies a Charming Piece of Music to each Issue. . 


* © MRS. M. J. MALLARY, the Gifted and Pop. 
ular Southern Authoress, has written, for our Exchue 
sive use, a Bright, Stirring Serial Story, entitled, 
“A NEW-FASHIONED WOMAN,” and MARGARET 
E. SANGSTER, forever endeared to the hearts of 
American readers, will each week, in liberal meassy 
ure, do her share to edify and ‘entertain. 





Remember THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Brightest Illustrated Family Weekly in the World, and “THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” 


r. Talmage’s Wonderful Book, may EACH BE SENT TO A SEPARATE ADDRESS. 


“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE” was never 


id for less than $3.75, and as WE PRE-PAY Full Express and Mail Charges in every instance, we are actually Offering your 





out it. Try it just 


Oy ! 

‘ F Ke Li- : 
fhargprah f Seupotor. once. « Subscribe 
s to-day, Addressing 





TWO BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS ‘ss°s 


ae ono is your outa ene Opportunity. sale, ‘Siena it now ana it is too late. Consider 
well — but not too long —for as soon as our stock is exhausted, we always 
immediately Refund the Money. Home is very dear to you and you long to make 
it more and more attractive. Let THE CHRISTIAN HERALD enter it. Like a ray 
of sunshine, it brightens and cheers, ence“rages and comforts. You cannot afford 
to be without it— you must Subscribe — aud once a Subscriber, you will never, 


7. (M0447, 


726 t0 776 Bible House, 


FOR $2.00 


never be happy with- 


New York @ City. has , 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
), test the value to health of the pure 

liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


OYpup OF Fies 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and pernianently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
« millions, and met with the approval 
of the medical profession, because it 

‘ acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfe ctly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
ss -“of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 

~Aiactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
* every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. San Francisco, Cal 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., = keusyitte ky, 
























S the most delightful and most healthful winter resort in America, It | 


—— also possesses the most novel attractions. It is reached most comfortably | 





Route,” the greatest Railroad in the world. Send for free copy of | 


| book ‘‘ To California and Back”’ to 


~ A, HIGGINS, 754 Monadnock Building, Chicago. | 


| 
| 





ss of Lovell Brothers Company, 32 and 34 Lafayette Place, New York 






































Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 





IVORY 
SOAP 


99%oo PURE. 


Why not wash with pure white 


Ivory Soap and have pure white 


linen? ‘* Whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well.” 
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CHRISTMASGIFT 
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\ Rare pleasure to the recipient 
‘for a year—for many years, 


Consult the Columbia Agent. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford. 

New York. Buffalo. 
Providence. 


Boston. Chicago. 








The daintiest, most beautiful Catalogue ever issued tells of 
1895 Columbias. Send 4c. for postage. 


Also send 10¢ 4 the Columbia Desk Calendar for 1895. 
vew thoughts, vew dress. 
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THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 
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